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For the New-Yorker. || support the same Hanoverian interests, a pertinacious oppo- | 80 impolitic, so inglorious a measure as the acknowledgment 
MY STUDY. sition to which had won for him the character of a patriot. || of the a of eee - ree Py — 
ee 4 : dt | much rather n grave see the lustre ri 
ay A net by we me bey aoe Intending by these remarks only to introduce an estimate | throne tarnished, the dignity of the empire disgraced, the 
Ns ez ; of the character of Lord Chatham from the last number of |' glory of the nation sunk to such a degree as it must be, when 
1 Love the circuit of thy narrow bounds | the Foreign Quarterly Review, we cannot trace the history of , (he dependency of America on the sovereignty of Great Brit- 


While my pale lamp gives light, ain was given up. 
int ana br enanbemepenend that great orator, and shall dwell bat a moment en that part 


Presides the holy Night. | of his career which is most interesting to Amencass. The | 4 After = Aeomerg ee _ om — oe woo 

ides di : — own exhausted, and t uke of Richmond rose to explain 
| ispute between the Mother Country and the Colonies, after come point on which be hed been misunderstocd. While he 
was speaking, Lord Chatham listened with attention, and 


A quiet nook fe th 
vn the } via re | smouldering with occasional bursts of flame frem the time ef | 


When that wild, wondrous instrament, the heart, | the Stamp Act, finally broke out into an unquenchable confla- | . : ‘led 

Is lulled and tranquil made. || gration. In this great affair Lord Chatham was, as on all | waste ented, — reply; bat bis — * J 

- pay > 7m : abseil | exciting ions, froquently ied covey inte contradictions, and he fell backward in convulsions. He was immediately 
books— riends that know not frigid change— ° eccanens, carried : as 

, When come the evil days, inconsistencies and even faction, yet on the whole his motives a egrets by ~ ex around him, and by his younger sons 

Unfold their lettered treasures, rich and strange, were honest, his couscils wise, and the abilities with which be | “°° beppened to be present as spectators, and conveyed 





To my enamored gaze. developed them transcendently admirable. It is in this part | . ee ero “one three o~ he — 
While Folly wastes, in lust and midnight wine, of his history that this great man seems to us to be the great- | ae eo Cuma < eath the — of wamemD ¢ 
Manhood and moral health, est. A life of tortuous policy is not likely at its close to re- | ime public funeral and a monument in Westminster Abbey, 
True Wisdom secketh jewels in the mine solve itself into a course of straightforward simplicity—that , * wibute in which 7 of all parties generously and cordially 
Of imtellectua! wealth. was not to be expected from a veteran tactician like Lord | joined. The following is the just description of his character, 
Haunt sacred to retirement and to thought! |, Chatham. But his personal circumstances, as well as the | to which we have alluded, by a writer in the last Foreign 
Oft here, in musings lone, | real magnitude of the public interest at stake, appear to have Quarterly. 
Within thy hallowed precincts I have caught given more candor and sincerity, and consequently more force \ That he was the most powerful orator that ever illustrated 


. . . ; | and ruled the senate of this empire—that for nearly half a 
Gleams of that world unknown, and effect, to his exertions on the American question, than are century, he was not merely the ie of the destinies of his 


Where the soul harbors when this life is o'er, | visible in any former period of his life. It is here that we | own country, but ‘the foremost man of all this world’—that 

And closed our war with Time, recognise the longest views of his sagacity, as well as the lof- | he had an unparalleled grandeur and affluence of intellectual 

And the hushed belfry of the heart no more . - : . || powers, softened and brightened by all the minor accomplish- 

: , tiest flights of his genius and eloquence. His speeches on | : : ag hae ae 

Rings with a numbered chime. W.H.C.H. | ited <hitcaiies me ¢ dures | sms his ambition was noble—his views instinctively 

| American taxation, and his r efforts in our behalf during | elevated—his patriotism all but excessive—that in all the do- 

the long warfare of debate which kept England in an excite- || mestic relations of life he was exem and amiable—a fine 

THE ‘GREAT LORD CHATHAM? ! . weed en this eantiocet b scholar, a finished gentleman, a si Christian—one whom 

|| ment as deep « that prod this tinent by battles ene eg ~ ae 

nial : | his private friends servants loved as a good man, 

Or att the British statesmen who were cotemporary with | and sieges, ramet be known tocur renders. We venture (0 ' the world admired as a great one—these are the praises 

our Revolution, Pitt obtained in this country the most enduring I recall to their recollection the last scene of bole life. On the which his contemporaries awarded, and which posterity has, 
celebrity. Although itis probable that he never contemplated |, !7¢ April, 1778, the Duke of Richmond, hitherto the ally | with little diminution, confirmed. 


wasp oreuha | But, on the other hand, there ious defects which 
the Independence of America, and the last act of bis life was ! and supporter of ell Lord Cha oo an giiiny, manet Phen his be way tested ie aubesin, — seen 


@ speech against its acknowledgement by the British Govern- address to the Crown, recapitulating in detail the —_ his great abilities rather glorious to himself than, for any 
ment, he devoted his best energies for years to our cause, in penses, losses, and misconduct of the war, entreating his practical purposes, beneficial te his country. These defects, 
all its vicissitudes and aspects, and, next to Washington, of Majesty to dismiss his Ministers, and to withdraw his forces, | though of course well known to the political circles in which 
ul kind ‘buted : His || bY 88 and land, from the revolted provinces. There was | he moved. and deplered and censured by the sober few, were 
all mankind, perhaps, contri most to its success. [is hard! . : : . . so much in the fashion of the times, and were so glossed over 
. y a topic in this motion which Lord Chatham had not) : : : 
eloquent denunciation of the use of savage allies against the | : : : _ by his own wonderful powers, as to excite comparatively little 
Colonies, is incorporated into nearly all the primary reading | repeatedly urged ; and it was, no doubt, so framed with a cotemporaneeus observation—but since his life has become 
books “ts our schools, and so also is the fi ii |, View to secure his concurrence; but he saw that it invelved, ‘history, and been elucidated by contemperaneous letters and 
: . : oa EP iy eayseaidl h not in direct terms, the acknowledgement of Ameri- , memoirs, they have appeared e day more and more fla- 
led « ’ Ww . A thoug ’ ce y P very day i 
titled ‘Chatham's Reply to Walpole,’ beginning ‘ The atro- | silicide, echantenmnten be ‘cated | &T@8t ; and the present publication*—an honest publicatien we 
‘ , m , ng communic - ie - 
cious crime of being & young man.’ It 1s true, that Pitt had en iin che dag befere f was to be made, he appsiced tho} will say—has brought them out in still bolder prominence. 
at a time whenit.suited better his own putposes, empleyed | / 


hark cahie et the aie i | In the first place, it would not be easy to specify any posi- 
mn Chosdi is cele! Duke ‘with unspeakable concern, that the difference between | tive advantage (except, perhaps, the lonemaaiont 
lndiane in theSigpadian war, eo that thie celebs aad of, them, on the point of the independence and sovereignty of poy Canada) which the country has inherited from 
declamation cannot well be urged in proof of his enlightened | America, was so very wide, that he despsired of bringing | rd Chatham. The very existence of so great a man is, no 
humanity; and it is likewise true, that he never made any |) 7 . ae . | doubt, a national glory, and therefore a national good; and 
enti h as that described as bis Reply to Walpole; ont about any reasonable issue. He was still ill, but hoped to be 
2 : . ; | in town to-morrow.’ On that morrow he appeared in_the | calculate the extent to which his lectures, so to call them, 
sententious piece of sarcasm, according to Archdeacon Coxe, |! i 











his indirect influence may have been highly useful. Can we 


. F - \H € Lerds for the last time. | may have educated and improved the public mind in both the 
having been written entirely by Dr. Johnson, and containing || _~ — ° h science and the art of aaeaat _ many statesmen 
not a word ever uttered by the putative author. | Lord Chatham came into the House of Lords, leaning | may his example have formed? How many improvements 


: | upen two fr.ends, wrapped up in flannei, pale and emaciated. | in prece . errors and 

Mr. Pitt commenced life as a cornet of dragoons, and was! Within his large wig little more was to be seen than his aqui- ou, ad his a edt be dhe, per- 
dismissed from the army on account of his oppdsition to the | line nose, aud his penetrating eye. He looked like a dying } manent, practical ameliorations of our social and political 
Ministry, in the House of Commons, to which he had been, ™®" i yet never was seen a figure of more dignity; he ap- || condition, few of our statesmen—even those who not a 


reared a 1796, Tnepiced by reventment, and by grade Pnre ti bmg oa caper specin, He rove om his thowandi part of his abider—tare, we belive, left soc 


to the Prince of Wales, who had made him groom of his bed | supported under each arm by his two friends. He took one | Though so sagacious and so accomplished a mind could not 
chamber, he soon became a formidable opponent to the Gov- hand f.om his crutch and raised it, casting his eyes towards | he insensible to, and did in fact highly appreciate, the value 
ernment ; but the system ef Parliamentary reporting which | heaven, und said, “I thank God that I have been enabled to | of mental cultivation, social improvements, comsnercial enter- 
how obtains not having at that time been established, we have | come here this day—to perform my duty, and to speak on 8 | prise, and all the fair and fruitful arts of peace, yet he did 
: oot — which has so deeply impressed my mind. Lam old) jie for them. His genius and his voice—‘ quo non pres- 
shook to its centre the Walpole administration, and raised | | am risen from my bed, to stand _ cause of Toa nan, || Were still for War'—e fearful lottery, in which on or owe 
Mr. Pitt highest influence and distinction. || try—perhaps never again to speak inthis House.” The rev-| brilliant prizes are dearly purchased by the misery of i 
sition to re policy aes tee ho me erence—the attention—the stiliness of the House was most | viduals and the wtvears rr nations. We believe the world 
» who sought, it Ws )| affecting: if any one had dropped a handkerchief, the noise || ;, this time pretty well disposed to subscribe to Sir Sam- 


» sid, to make Great Britain a mere appendage to his petty || would have been heard. At first he spoke in a very low and ||.) ill ’s opinion that the glories, as they are called, of 
Lord Chatham 


German dominions, for a long time prevented his elevation to || feeble tone; but as he grew warm. his voice rose, and was as 's administration, ueed no solid advantage 
the Cabinet; but he finally attained such « hold upon the|| "&monious es ever; oratorical and affecting, more i to his country’ (Mem. 11 402)*r-and how short a space o 
public mind as to be able without the loss of any of his pop-} an St ony former period ; both from his ows td} his career was that epoch of doabeful glory ! 

= e ae Gy any pop- trom the impervanse of theaters co which be apelin. “T The Correspondence of William Pitt, Bari of Chatham, Edic J 
vlarity, to pase into diametrically oppesite principles, and to] He rejoiced that he was yet alive to give his vote against @py the Exccutors of his son, Joha, Earl of Chatham. 
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As to his personal qualities, it must be admitted that his 
temper, naturally reserved and haughty. was, as he advanced 
in life, soured by disease and disappointment. It is not good 
for man to be alone in political, any more than in social life ; 
but, he endeavored to release himself from the obligations of 
political connection—affected to stand alene, and to guide 
himself by his individual lights, feelings and interests—he 
grew, at first, impatient of contradiction, and afterwards, of 
advice, and even of assistance—he used to shut himself up in 
the impenetrable solitude of an eastern despot, from which 
he emerged occasionally to dazzle the world with his pomp 
and splendor. This iselation could not fail to produce singu- 
larity and selfishness, and to foster a dictatorial habit of mind 
very ill-fitted for a minister under our constitution. 

We have already mentioned with regret his indiscreet and 
offensive language towards George II., which had, we be- 
lieve, the effect—more injurious to the interests of the coun- 
try than even to his own—of keeping him out of efficient 
office at a time when he could have served the state with dis- 
tinction, and his own mind might been trained to habits of 
practical business, which he never afterwards attained. And 
we cannot, in truth and candor, designate his conduct to 
wards George III. otherwise than as ahke ungrateful and 
i |—unjust in its spirit, mischievous in its effest, 
and pernicious in its consequences. 

He lived, too, at a time when public principle, as we now 
understand the term, was at a very lew amongst public 
men: and his practice broughtit still lower. He thought too 
steadily of his own individual interests, and in pursuit of them 
was strangely versatile both as to persons to principles. 
We do not, as the world in general does, reckon consistency 
as one of the first virtues of public men. Sagacity to detect, 
and candor to avow ene’s own errors, we rate much higher; 
besides, all is not inconsistency that at first sight seems so— 
circumstances change, and te be consistent in principle a 
statesman may be forced to inconsistencies in practice. But 
the inconsistencies, or at least the majority of them, which | 
are alledged against Lord Chatham, are not of this class. | 
There is not, we believe, to be named any one of his various | 
adversaries who did not successively become his political as- | 
sociate—nor any one of his various associates who was not, 
on some other turn of the wheel, his decided adversary. 
There is not, we believe, to be found any one considerable | 
measure which he ever advocated that he did not at some | 
other time oppose; nor any that he ever opposed which he | 
did not at some other period advocate. Conscious of his vast | 
superiority to all the politicians who surrounded him, he proba- 
bly had sincerely persuaded himself that his being in place 
was a sine qua non to the presperity of the country, and he | 
seems to have acted all through life as if he t that all 
means were just and honorable which could lead te so desira- 
ble anend. There was some truth in that self. idea. 
Endowed as he was with irrepressible ambition and irresisti- 
ble talents, he must inevitably have either ruled or } 
the state; ee pan everweening self- || 
confidence disinclined, a haugh capricious temper | 
disabled him from concilieting end. aseociating in hie decigne| 
the hurabler but still necessary utilities of other mer. He 
fancied he could make a political clock which should go by | 
the mere force of the matn-spring, without the help of cog- | 
wheel, pendulum, or balance—the consequence was, that his , 
system, whenever it was set a-going, ran itself out in a mo- 
ment. 

The sum of all seems to us to be, that the qualities of the 
orator were more transcendent than those Jof the statesman, | 
and wo = character, when calmly considered, ex-| 
cites rather admiration than applause. The generosity of 
his sentiments did not always guide his practice ; aad des| 
Majestic stream of his declamation for the rights and liber-| 
ties of mankind was always ied by eddies and under- | 
currents of interest. He was too fine a for the 
lower, and too selfish a politician for the higher duties of a 
minister— 

‘Graced as he was with all the power of words’— 
his talents were neither for conducting an office ner mana- 
ging & party—he was neither the sun to rule the day nor the 
moon to rule the night—but a meteor which astonished and 
alarmed mankind by its supernatural splendor, but left the 
world, when it expired, in deeper darkness than before. 

Mr. Pitt’s patrimonial fortune was very small and he would 
not, probably, have been able to maintain himself in the early 


part of his Parliamentary career, bad not the celebrated 














L MUSIC. 


II. A RHAPSODY. 


For The New-Yorker. 
Secraps from the German... By Mrs. E. J. Eames. 


EcHo from the far world of song— 
Sigh of the angel within us! 

Thou bring’st thy spell—the deep, the strong— 
With persuasive power to win us. 

When the voice and the loved embrace are still, 
And a tear the eye hath clouded— 

When the heart in its prison-house feels chill, 
By gloomy thoughts enshrouded : 

Oh! then do we pour through thee our sighs, 
And send forth our words of sorrow, 

Till brighter and better hopes arise | 
With belief of a happier morrow. | 

| 

| 





On! happy Immortals are ye 
Who dwell in the spirit-land! 
What ye love ye clasp—what ye own ye grasp, | 
With a never-dying hand. | 
Nought that belongs to ye fades; 
But, in your bright spheres on high, 
Do ye feel and know that here below 
We're divided ere we die? 
Death is not the only voice, 
Nor the strangest, that calls us away : 
Many a colder hand comes to sever the band 
Ere the spirit leaves the clay! 
Then the eye o’erflows, 
And the heart is bowed down 
In sorrow, as though Death hed still’d the last breath 
Of eur loved and our own. 
Eames Place, Aug. 1840. 
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From the Knickerbocker for Sept. 
THE EARLY EXPERIENCES OF RALPH | 
RINGWOOD.* 


BY GEOFFREY CRAYON. 


I naD now lived sometime with old Miller, and had be- 
come a tolerably expert hunter. Game, however, began to 
grow scarce. The buffalo had gathered together, as if by 
univereal understanding, and had crossed the Mississippi, 
never to return. Strangers kept pouring into the country, | 
clearing away the forests, and building in all directions. The 
hunters began to grow restiff. Jemmy Kiel, the same of | 
whom I have already spoken for his skill in raccoon-catching, || 
came to me one day: “I can't stand this any longer,” said 
he; “‘ we're getting too thick here. Simon Schultz crowds. 
me so, that I have no comfort of my life.” i 
“ Why how you talk !” said I ; “Simon Schultz lives twelve 
miles off.” | 


living where another man’s cattle can runwith mine. That's 
too clese neighborhood ; I want elbow-room. This country, | 
too, is growing too poor to live in; there's no game: so two | 
or three of us have made up our minds to fillow the buffalo 

to the Missouri, and we should like to have you of the party.” 

Other hunters of my acquaintance talked in the same manner. 

This set me thinking; but the more I thought the more I was 

perplexed. I had no one to advise with: old Miller and his | 
associates knew but of one mode of life, and | had had no 
experience in any other: but I had a wide scope of thought. 
When out hunting alone, [ used to forget the sport, and sit, 
for hours together on the trunk of a tree, with rifle in hand, | 
buried in thought, and debating with myself: ‘Shall I go 
with Jemmy Kiel and his company, or shail I remain here ? | 
If I remain here, there will soon be nothing left to hunt ; but | 
am I to be a hunter all my life? Have not I something more | 
in me, than to be carrying a rifle on my shoulder, day after | 
day, and dodging about after bears, fies Pome and other brute | 
beasts? My vanity told me I had; and I called to my mind | 
my beyieh boast to my sister, that I would never retere heme, 
until I returned a member of from Kentucky ; but 
was this the way to fit myself for such a station 1’ 


Various plans passed through mind, but were 
abandoned almost as soon as formed. At length I deter- 
mined on being a lawyer. True it is, I knew almost nothing. 


I had left school before I had learnt beyond the ‘ rule of three.’ 
‘ Never mind,’ said I to myself, resolutely ; ‘I am a ternble 
fe low for hanging on to any thing, when I've once made u 
my mind; aed if a man has ordinary cepacity, and will 
set to work with heart and soul, and stick to it, he can do 
almost any thing.” With this maxim, which has a oy 

my 


much my main-stay throughout life, I fortified myself 
of to attempt 


the law. 


But how I 
about it? I must quit this forest : mre = 


nee te rege 








ey - 

loft, for was scarcely needed in these parts. I had 

bargained y the skins acquired in bunting, for a horse 

and various other matters, on which, in case of need, I could 

raise funds. I therefore thought I could make shift to mai;- 
in myself until I was fitted for the bar. 

I informed my worthy host and patron, old Miller, of my 
plan. Ble shook his head at my turning my back upon the 
woods, when I was in a feir way of m @ first rate hun- 
ter; but he made no effort to dissuade me. I according 


| set off in September, on horseback, intending to visit oe 


ton, Frankfort, and other of the princi 
a favorable place to prosecute my st 
made sooner than I expected. 1 had ena one night at 
Bardstown, and fourd, on inquiry, that I could get comforta- 
ble board and accommodation in a private family for a dollar 
and a balf a week. I liked the place, and resolved to Jook 
no farther. So the next morning I ee to turn my face 
homeward, and take my final leave of forest life. 

I had taken my break/ast, and was waiting for my horse, 
when, in pacing up and down the piazza, I saw a young gu 
seated near a window, evidently a visiter. She was very 
pretty; with auburn hair, and blue eyes, and was dressed in 
white. I bad seen nothing of the kind since I had left Rich- 
mond; and at that time I was too much of a boy to be much 
struck by female charms. She was so delicate and dainty 
looking, so different trom the hale, buxom, brown girls of the 
woods; and then her white dress !—it was perfectly dazzling | 
Never was a youth taken more by surprise, and suddenly 
bewitched. My heart yearned to know her; but how was [ 
to accost ber? I had grown wild in the woods, and had none 
of the habitudes of polite life. Had she been like Peggy 
Pugh, or Sally Pigman, or any other of my leathern-dressed 
belles of the Pigeon Roost, I should have roached without 
dread; nay, had she been as fair as Schultz's daughters, with 
their looking-glass lockets, 1 sheujd not have hesitated ; but 
that white dress, and those auburn ringlets, and blue eyes, 
and delicate looks, quite daunted, while they fascinated me. 


towns, in search of 
jes. My choice wes 


, L don’t Know what put it into my head, but [ thought, all at 


once, thet I would kiss ber! It would take a long acquaint- 
ance to arrive at sucha boon, but I might seize upon it by 
sheer robbery. Nobody knew me here. 1 would just step 
in, snatch a kiss, mount my horse and ride off. She would 
not be the worse for it; and that kiss—oh! I should die if I 


, did not get it! 


I gave no time for the thought to cool, but entered the 
house, and stepped ligttly into the room. She was seated 
with her back to the door, looking out at the window, and 
did not hear my approach. I tapped her chair, and as she 
turned and looked up, I snatched as sweet a kiss as ever was 
stolen, and vanished in a twinkling. The next moment! was 
on horseback, galloping homeward ; my very ears tingling at 
what | had done. 

On my return home, I seid my horse, and turned every 
thing to cash; and found, with the remains of the paternal 
purse, that I had near four hundred dollars; a little capital, 
which I resolved te manege with the strictest economy. 

It was hard parting with old Miller, who had been like « 
father to me; it eost me too, something of a struggle to give 


No matter; his cattle run with mine, and I 've no idea of | up the free, independent, wild-wood life I had hitherto led; 


but I had marked out my course, and I have never been one 
to flinch or turn back. 

I footed it sturdily to Bardstown; took possession of the 
quarters for which 1 had bargained, shut myself up, and set to 
work with might and main, to study. But what a task I bed 
before me! Thed every thing to learn; not merely law, but 
all the elementary branches of knowledge. I read and read, 


»for sixteen bours out of the four-axd-twenty ; but the more | 
, read, the more I became aware of my own ignorance, and 


shed bitter tears over my deficiency. Jt seemed as if the 
wilderness of knowledge expanded and grew more perplexed 
as | advanced. Every hight gained, only eveaies 0 wider 
region to be traversed, and nearly filled me with despair. I 
grew moody, silent, and unsoctal, but studied on doggedly 
and incessantly. The only person with whom I held any 
conversation, was the outy man in whose house I was quar- 
tered. He was honest and well-meaning, but perfectly ig- 
norant, and I believe would have liked me much better, if I 
| had not been so much addicted to reading. He considered 
|| all books filled with lies and impositions, and seldom could 
|| look into one, without finding something to rouse his spleen. 
|| Nothing put him into a greater passion, than the assertion 
| that the world turned on its own axis every four-and-twenty 
| hours. He swore it was an outrage u common sense. 
|“ Why, if it did,” said he, “there would not be a drop of 
| water in the well. by morning, and all the milk and cream in 
|| the dairy would be turned topsy turvy! And then to talk of 
| the earth going round the sun! How do they know it? I've 
| seen the sun rise every morning, and set every evening, or 
more than thirty years. 
earth's going round the sun ! 
At another time he was in a perfect fret at being told the 
distance between the sun and moon. “ How can any one 
tell the distance? By Jupiter! they only talk this way be- 
fore me to me. But then there’s some le of sense 
who give in to this cursed humbug! There's Judge Broad- 
nax, now, ene of the best la we have ; isn’t it surprisi 
he should believe in such stuk ? Why, Sir, the other day 
him talk of the distance from a star he called Mars to 


ey must not talk to me about the 
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the sun! He must have got it out of one or other of those 
confounded books he 's so fond ef reading; a book some im- 
pudent fellow has written, who knew nobody could wear the 
distance was more gh a "- 

For my own part, foeling my own deficiency in scientific 
lore, | never ventured to unsettle his conviction that the sun 
made his daily circuit round the earth; and for aught I said 
to the contrary, he lived and died in that belief. % 

I had been about a year at Bardstown, living thus stu- 
diously and reclusely, when, as I was one day the 
street, | met two young girls, in one of whom I im 
recalled the little beauty whom I had kissed so impudently. 
She blushed up to the eyes, and so did I; but we both 
on without farther sign of recognition. This second glimpse 
of her, however, caused an odd fluttering about my heart. I 
could not get her out of my hts for days. She quite in- 
terfered with my studies. I to think of her as « mere 
child, but it would not do: she had improved in beauty, and 
was tending toward womanhood ; and then I myself was but 
littie betser than a stripling. However, I did not attempt to 
seek after her, or even to find out who she was, but returned 
doggedly to my books. By degrees she faded from my thoughts 
or if she did cross them occasionally, it was only to increase 
my despondency; for I feared that with all my exertions, I 
should never be able to fit myself for the bar, or enable my- 
self to sup’ a wife. 





One cold stormy evening I was seated, in dumpish mood, | 
in the bar-room ef the inn, looking into the fire, and turning 
over uncomfortable thoughts, when I was accosted by some | 
one who had entered the room without my perceiving it. | 
looked up, and saw before me a tall end, as I thought, | 
pous-looking man, arrayed in smal! clothes and sabes Spbion, 
with powdered head, and shoes nicely blacked and polished; 
a style of dress unparalleled in those days, in that rough | 








country. I took a pique against him from the very portli- | 
ness of his appearance, and stateliness of his manner, and | 
bristled up as he accosted me. He demanded if my name | 
was not Ringwood. | 
I was startled, for I supposed myself perfectly incog.; but | 
I answered in the affirmative. | 
“ Your family, I believe, lives in Richmond.” 
My gorge began to rise. “Yes, Sir,” replied I, sulkily, | 
“ my family does live in Richmond.” | 
“ And what, may I ask, has brought you into this part of | 
the country 7” 
“ Zounds, sir!” cried I, startling on my feet, ‘‘ what business | 
is it of yours? How dare you to question me in this nvanger!” || 
The entrance of some persons prevented a reply ; but I |! 


Heavens and earth, what a situation! I would have given | 


oF Ss pinnce I was worth, to have bean ip tho donpest dell 
of the forest. I felt the necessity of saying something in ex- 
cuse of my former rudeness, but I could not conjure up an 
idea, nor utter a word. Every moment matters were growing 
worse. I felt at one time tem to do as I had done when 
I robbed her of the kiss; from the room, and take to 
flight; but I was chained to the spot, for I really longed to 
gain her good will. 

Ss age I rene Paper: ak seeing that she was 
eq myself, walking desperately up to 
her, T exclaimed , ps etilaiitaad 

“I have been trying to muster up something to say to you, || 
but I cannot. 1 feel thet I am in a horrible scvape. Do have | 

on me, end help me out of it!” 
smile dimpled about her mouth, and played among |! 
the blushes of her cheek. She looked up with a shy but arch || 
glance of the eye, that expressed a volume of comic recollec- | 
tion; we both broke into a laugh, and from that moment all | 
went en well. | 

A few evenings afterward, I met her at a dance, and prose- |, 
cuted the acquaintance. I soon became deeply attached to | 
her; paid my court regularly; and before I was nineteen | 
om of age, had engaged myself to marry her. I spoke to || 

mother, a widow lady, to ask her consent. She seemed | 
to demur; upon which, with my customary haste, I told her || 
there would be ne use in opposing the match, for if her } 
daughter chose to have me, | would take her, in defiance of | 
her family, and the whole werld. I 

She laughed, and told me I need not give myself any urnea- | 
siness ; there would be no unreasonable o ition. She knew 
my family, and all about me. The only obstacle was, that I had 
no means of supporting a wife, and she had nothing to give 
with her daughter. - | 

No matter; at that moment every thing was bright before | 
me. I was in one of my sanguine moods. I feared nothing, || 
doubted nothing. So it was agreed that I sould prosecute | 
my studies chants © Roahen, and en coun on chou bo Seisty 
launched in business, we would be married. i} 

I now prosecuted my studies with redoubled ardor, and 
was up to my ears inlaw, when I received a letter from my | 
father, who had heard of me and my whereabouts. He ap- | 

the course I had taken, but advised me to lay afoun- | 
dation of general knowiedge, and offered to defray my ex- 
penses if I would go to college. I felt the want of a general 
education, and was staggered with this offer. It muilitated | 
somewhat against the sel t course I had so proudly, || 
or rather conceitedly, marked out for myself, but it would | 





} 


i} 





walked up and down the bar-room, fuming with « in- 
d d insulted dignity, while the pompevoleeay 
personage, who had thus trespassed upon my s , 
vithout ing another word. 

The next day, while seated in my room, some one tapped 
at the door, and, on being bid to enter, the stranger in the| 
powdered head, small-clothes, and shining shoes and buckles, 
walked in with ceremonions courtesy. 

My boyish pride was again in arms; but_he subdued me. 
He was formal, but kind and friendly. He knew my family, | 
and understood my situation, and the dogged struggle I was | 
making. A little conversation, when my jealous pride was | 
once put to rest, drew every thing from me. He was a law-| 
yer of experience, and of extensive practice, and offered at | 
once to take me with him, and direct my studies. The offer | 
was too advantageous and gratifying not to be immediately | 
accepted. From that time [ began to look up. I was put | 
into a proper track, and was enabled to study to a proper | 
purpose. I made acquaintance, too, with some of the young | 
men of the place, who were in the same pursuit, and was en- 
couraged at finding that I could ‘hold my own’ in argument | 
with them. We instituted a debating club, in which [ soon | 
became prominent and popular. Men of talents, engaged in 
other pursuits, joined it, and this diversified our subjecta, and 
put me on various tracks of inquiry. Ladies, too, attended 





depe and 








some of our discussions, and this gave them a polite tone, 
and had an influence on the manners of the debaters. My 
legal patron also may have had a favorable effect in correcting 
any roughness contracted in my hunter’s life. He was cal- 
culated to bend me in an opposite direction, for he was of the 
old school; quoted Id on all occasions, and talked 
of Sir Charles Grandison, who was his beau ideal. It was 
Sir Charles Grandison, however, Kentuckyized. 

I had always been fond of female society. My experience, 
however, had hitherto been among the rough daughters of the 
backwoodsmen; and I felt an awe of young ladies in ‘store 
clothes,’ and delicately brought up. Two or three of the 
married ladies of Bardstown, who had heard me at the de- 
bating club, determined that [ was a genius, and undertook 
to bring me out. I believe [ really improved under their 
hands; beeame quiet where I had Cone shy or sulky, and 
easy where I had been impudent. 

I called to take tea one evening with one of these ladies, 
when to my surprise, and somewhat to my confusion, I found 
with her the identical blue-eyed little beauty whom I had so 
audaciously kissed. I was formally introduced to her, but 
neither of us betrayed any sign of previous acquaintance, ex- 


cept to the . "While tea was getting ready, 
an ede of Ga ed weed ot of te reom to give some di- 





ble me to enter more advantageously upon my legal ca- | 
reer. I talked over the matter to the lovely girl to whem I 
was engsged. She sided in opinion with my father, and 
talked so disinterestedly, yet tenderly, that if possible I loved 
her more than ever. I reluctantly, therefore, agreed to go to | 
college for a couple of years, though it must necessarily post- | 
pone our union. | 
Scarcely had I formed this resolution, when her mother | 
was taken ill, and died, leaving her without a protector.— | 
This again altered all my - I felt as if { could protect | 
her. "Tawn up all idea of collegiate studies ; _—— my- 
self that by dint of industry and application I might over- 
come the dclencies of cdscation, cad resolved to take a 
license as soon as possible. I 
That very autumn I was admitted to the bar, and within a 
month afterward was married. We were a young couple; 
she not much above sixteen, I not quite twenty; and both al- | 
most without a dollar in the world. The establishment which || 
we set up was suited to our circumstances; a log-house, with | 
two rooms; a bed, a table, a half dozen chairs, a half 
dozen knives and forks, a half dozen spoons; every thing by 
half dozens; a litle deift ware; every thing in a small way; 
we were so poor, but then so happy ! 
We had not been married many days, when court was held 


ata town, about twenty-five miles distant. It was i 
necessary me to go there, and r myself in the way of 
business; but how was I to ge? 





had expended all my 
means on our establishment; and then, it was hard ing 
with my wife, so soon after marriage. However, go I must. 
Money must be made, or we should soon have the wolf at the 


door. Pere borrowed a horse, and borrowed a little 
cash, and rode on my door, leaving my my wife stand- 
ing at it, and waving her hand after me. Her last look, so 
sweet and beaming, went to my heart. I felt as if I could 
go through fire and water for her. 

I arrived at the county town, on a coel October evening. 
The inn was crowded, for the court was to commence en the 
following day. I knew no one, and wondered how I, a stran- 
ger, and a mere youngster, was to make my way in such a 
crowd, and to get business. The public room was th 
with the idiers of the country, who gather together on such 
occasions. There was some drinking going forward, with 
much noise, and some altercation. Just as I entered the 
room, I saw a rough bully of a fellow, who was partly intoxi- 


cated, strike an old man. He came s me, and 
elbowed me as he passed. I immediately knocked him down, 
and kicked him into the street. I no better introduc- 


tion, Ina moment I had a dozen rough shakes of the hand, 





rections, and left us alone. 





and invitations to drink, and found myself quite © persdaage 
in this rough assembly. Nes, 


The next morning the court opened. I took my seat among 
the lawyers, but felt as a mere spectator, not having a suit in 
progress or prospect, nor having any idea where business was 
tocome from. In the course of the morning, a man was put 
at the bar, charged with passing counterfeit money, and was 
asked if he was ready for trial. He answered in the nega- 
tive. He had been confined in a place where there were no 
lawyers, and had not an opportunity of consulting any. He 
was told to choose counsel from the lawyers present, and to 
be ready for trial on the following day. He looked round 
the court, and selected me. I was thunder-struck. I could 
not tell why he should make such a choice. I, a beardless 
youngster; unpractised at the bar; perfectly unknown. I 
felt diffident yet delighted, and could have hugged the rascal. 

Before leaving the court, he gave me one hundred dollars 
in a bag, as a retaining fee. T ot scarcely believe my 
senses; it seemed like a dream. The heaviness of the fee 
spoke but lightly in favor of his innocence, but that was no 
affair of mine. T was to be advocate, not judge or jury. I 
followed bim to jail, and learned from him all the particulars 
of his case: from thence I went to the clerk’s office, and 
took minutes of the indictment. I then examined the law on 
the subject, and prepared my brief inmy room. All this oc- 
cupied me until midnight, when I went to bed, and tried to 
sleep. It was all in vain. Never in my life was I more 
wide awake. A host of thoughts and fancies kept rushing 
through my mind: the shower of gold that had so unexpect- 
edly fallen into my lap; the idea of my poor little wife at 
home, thet I was te astonish with my good fortune! But 
then the awful respensibility I had undertaken!—to speak 
for the first time to a strange court; the expectation the cul- 
prithad evidently formed of my talents; all these, and a 
crowd of similar notions, kept whirling through my mind. I 
tossed about all night, fearing the morning would find me ex- 
hausted and incompetent; in a word, the day dawned on me 
a miserable fellow! 

I got up feverish and nervous. I walked out before break- 
fast, striving to collect my thoughts, and tranquillize my feel- 
ings. It was a bright morning; the air was pure and frosty. 
I bathed my forehead and my hands ina beautifal running 
stream ! but I could not allay the fever heat that raged 
within. 1 returned to breakfast, but could not eat. A sin- 
gle cup of coffee formed my repast. It was time to go to 
court, and I went there with a throbbing heart. I believe if 
it had not been for the thoughts of my little wife, in her lonely 
log house, I should have given back to the man his hundred 
dollars, and relinquished the cause. I toek my seat, looking, 
Iam convinced, more like a culprit than the rogue I was to 
defend. 

When the time came for me to speak, my heart died within 


|me I rose embarrassed and dismayed, and stammered in 
| opening my cause. 


I went on from bad to worse, and felt as 
if [ was going down hill. Just then the public prosecutor, a 
man of talents, but somewhat rough in his practice, made a 
sarcastic remark on something I had said. It was like an 
electric spark, and ran tingling through every vein in my 
body. In an instant my diffidence was gone. My whole 
spirit was inarms. I answered with promptmess and bitter- 
ness, for I felt the cruelty of such an attack upon a novice in 
my situation. The public prosecutor made a kind of apolo- 
gy: this from a man of his redoubted powers, was a vast 
concession. I renewed my argument with a fearless clow ; 
carried the cause through triumphantly, and the man was ac- 

This was the making of me. Every body was curious to 
know who this new lawyer was that had thus suddenly risen 
among them, and bearded the attorney-general at the very 
outset. The stery of my debit at the inn on the preceding 
evening, when I had knocked down a bully and kicked him 


' out of doors for striking an old man, was circulated, with fa- 
|| vorable exaggerations. 


Even my very beardless chin and ju- 
venile countenance were in my favor, for pt ace me far 
more credit than I really deserved. The c business 
which occurs in our country courts came thronging upon me. 
[ was repeatedly employed in other causes ; and, by Saturday 
night, when the court closed, and I had paid my bill at the 
inn, I found myself with a hundred and fifty dollars in silver, 
three hundred dollars in notes, and a horse that I afterward 
seld for two hundred dollars more. 

Never did miser gloat on his money with more delight.— 
T locked the door of my room; piled the meney in a heap upon 
the table; walked round it; sat with my elbows on the table 
and my chin upon my hands, and gazed u it. Was I 
thinking of the money? No! I was thinking of my little 
wife at home. Another sleepless night ensued; but what a 
night of golden fancies and splendid air-casties! As soon as 
morning dawned I was up, mounted the borrowed horse with 
which I had come to court, and led the other, which I had 
received as a fee. All the way I was delighting myself with 
the thoughts of the surprise I had in store for my little wife ; 
for both of us had expected nothing but that I should spend 
all the money [ had wed, and should return in debt. 

Our meeting was joyous, as you may suppose ; but I played 
the part of the Indian hunter, who, when he returns from the 
chase, never for a time speaks of his success. She had pre- 
ug little rustic meal Se oe 

ready 1 seated myself at an old- in one €0 :- 

4 Pagan to count over my money and put it away. Sh» 
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came to me before I had finished, and asked who I had col- || 
lected the money for. , , 

« For myself, to be sure,” replied I, with affected coolness. | 
‘* T made it at court.” H 

She looked me for a moment in the face incredulously. I 
tried to keep my countenance and to play Indian, but it would 
not do. My muscles began to twitch ; my feelings all at once 
gave way. I caught her in my arms—laughed, cried, and 
danced about the room like a crazy man. From that time || 
forward we never wanted for money. 

I had not been long in successful practice when I was sur- 
prised one day by a visit from my woodland patron, old Mil- 
ler. The tidings ef my prosperity had reached him in the 
wilderness, and he had walked one hundred and fifty miles 
on foot to see me. By that time I had improved my domes- 
tic establishment, and had all things comfortable about me. 
He hooked around him with a wondering eye at what he con- 
sidered luxuries and superfluities, but supposed they were all 
right in my altered circumstances. He ssid he did not know, 
upon the whole, but thet I had acted for the best. It is true, 
it game had continued plenty, it would have been a folly for 
me to qnit a hunter’s life; but hunting was J ese nigh 
up in Kentucky. The buffalo had gone to Missouri; the elk 
were nearly gone also. Deer, too, were growing scarce ; they 
might last out his time, as he was growing old, but they were 
not worth setting up life upon. He had once lived on the 
borders of Virginia. Game grew scarce there. He followed 
i: up across Kentucky, and now it was agsin giving him the 
slip; but he was too old to follow it farther. 

He remained with us three days. My wife did every thing 
in her power to make him ccmfortable ; but, at the end of 
that time, he said he must be off again to the woods. He 
was tired of the village, and of having so many people about | 
him. He accordingly returned to the wilderness and to hunt | 
ing life. But I fear he did not make a good end of it; for I 
understand that a few years before his death he married Su- 
key Thomas, who lived at the White Oak Run. 

[To be continued.]} 


MEHEMET ALI. 

The following sketch of the character of Mehemet Ali, 
which appears in a French paper, will be reed with interest 
at the present time : 

Mehemet Ali wasborn in 1769, at Cavalla, and is now con- 
sequently 71 years of age. He is short in stature, but s 
and still hale, or far from infirmity. His fine forehead 
hazel eyes deeply sunk in their sockets, his short mustache, 
flowing grey beard, and little mouth, make up an ensemble 
which, though it betrays cunning and finesse, yet, on the 
whole, gives him the appearanee of a noble and amiable man. 

His hands and feet are remarkably well made, and, what 
is extraordinary for a Turk, he is ircessantly pacing up and 











— 


Christians a sincere protection, which he has caused to be se- 
verely res Several Christians enjoy his f-iendship and 
confidence : be has given them rank and commands, and has 
raised them to the dignity of bey. Thus, to soar above the 
deep-rooted prejudices of his court and people, he had to 
struggle against their intrigues and animadversions when they 
were jealous of the favors which bestowed upon foreigners. 

His amusements are very simple and primitive—riding, 
and playing at chess or draughts with his officers and inferiors, 
and sometimes even with te soldiers. At both of these 
games he is remarkably skilful. 


With regard to his warlike qualities, it is only necessary to 
say that he rose to be what he is from the ranks by means of 
his courage and talents. His courage and fearless intrepidity 

last greyish color, and are of a granulated texture, among which 
year, nothwithstanding his great age, did we see him under- || four 
take a voyage to Fazoglon, upwards of 1,000 leagues from 
his capital, braving the rocks of the Nile, suffering shipwreck, 
pursuing his jour- 
ney across the voiceless sands of the desert, mounted on a 
dromedary? Ali is incontestibly one of the most remarkable 


have frequently hurried him into great danger. Even 


swimming ashore, treating it as a joke, and 


men of the present age. 


——EE 
From the Universalist Expositor for Sept. 
THE VOICE OF THE DYING. 


“ My dreams in death have other moulds> 
Forms beautiful and bright 
Are with me” 
On, it is sweet to die! 
They told me Death was stern, and sad, and cold; 
They said there was an anguish in his hold; 
That o'er the closing eye 
He threw terrific images and forms— 
Grim phantoms from a far-off world of storms! 
It is not so, my friends! 
There is no chillness in the touch of Death ; 
To the pale, drooping rose, the South's warm breath 
Relief less welcome lends, 
Than the soft, hallowing spell around me thrown 
By Death’s own gentle bend, and low, sweet tone. 
Not the bright dew, that lies 
In the rich urn of some half. ; 
Rises more its 
Tofie genet 
Than my long-wasted spirit from its shrine 
Passes on Death's white wings to rest divine. 
And spirit-forms are here : 
No fearfal spectres from the ghastly land, 
But pure and beautiful—a radiam 
From the celestial oe 
bw | stand around my aching head ; 
Oh, bright ye are, sweet phantoms of the dead! 





down his apartments. He is always remarkabiy clean and 
neat in kis dress, but never wears any orders, nor any of | 
those gorgeous decoratiens and embroideries which are so | 
much in fashion amongst his countrymen. 

The Viceroy is excessively passionate, and can but ill cen- 
ceal the emotions by which for the time he is agi ; but 


{ 


he has much frankness and good faith, and abhors dissimula- | 


tion. Extremely sensitive on all points of honor, religiously 
faithful to his word, he is utterly incapable of committing a dis- 
honorable action. His generosity is unbounded, and frequent- 
ly borders on prodigality. He is reported to have beena 
very great admirer of the fair sex, but is an excellent father ; 


Yes, sweet it is to die! 
When the long-burdened spirit is worn down— 
When the brew wearies of earth's thorny crown, 
How beautiful to lie 
On the soft bosom of the angel, Death, 
faint breath! 


And let Pain sigh away its 
Then fear it not, my friends! 
Nor think it cold, and stern, and fraught with dread; 
Dream sweeter visions of the free, blest dead ! 
For, see ye not, Death blends 
The hallowed spirit with a life all pure— 
With fadeless love, and joys fer ever sure? 








and it is painful to witness his anguish when bereaved of any | 
Se eS children, or any person to whom he is | 
tached. 

Glory is bis god, and his whole life has been spent in en- | 
deavoring to shed a lustre on his name, and to leave bebind | 
him a glorious and unsullied reputation. He is very sensitive 
on the calumnies which the European papers have circulated 
i him, and causes all of them to be translated and read 
to him. 

Probably there is no man of his age who equals him in in- 
defatigable activity. He allows himself but a few hours 
of repose; rises at four, when he receives reports from his 
Ministers and dictates his answers. He then reviews his 
troops, and inspects his shipping and public works. He is 
endowed with a most w ul clear-sightedness, which 
enables him to grapple with his subject instantly see the 
bottom of the most intricate questions; and his unerring 
judgement renders him capable of forming the most just de- 
cisions on affairs with which he was previously unacquainted. 
Repeated illustrations of this are to be met with in the his- 
tory of his long political career. 

Like Cassio, be is no arithmetician, but his calculations 
are always correct. He never learnt to read until the age of 
forty-five, when he commenced studying with all the of 
rt cage men pba Baeseoc! Alander and N: 
were always his favorite subjects. saeco ta ee 
language, but such is his icaci i 
— ee — ty that, whilst conversing 
interpreter, having gained and a 
erably correct idea of the subject aa aac bene 
conversing? His great delight is to have some 
European or scientific person to converse with. 
oh. religious without being either a fanatic or — 

ut he is the first Munsulman Sovescign whe hes edetiod Uk 













Fear not the silent tomb! 
Silent it is, yet peaceful and serene; 
No loneliness is there when Gop is seen! 
And, dear ones! there is room 
For Him who loves us, even in the ve: 
Distrust Him not— He hath the will to save! 
8. C. Epe@artor. 





as the Egyptien. Among them was found a poniard of 


nately colored beads, fragments ef bones polished like ivory, 
fine-worked elastic tissues, (probably — India - 
ber cloth,) moccasins worked like those of our Indians now, 
bones of vipers, &c. It remains to continue these interesting 
researches, and America will soon beceme another Egypt to 
antiquaries, and her ruins will go buck to the oldest period of 
the world, showing, doubtless, that the ancestors of the Mon- 
oeee' a ae hoe their luxurious civilization 
was en 2 the hardy hordes of Asiatic 
Tartars, who came down from Bebring’s Straits and the 
Rocky Mountains. The scenes of Attiilaand Aleric in Rome 
and Greece, were rehearsed at an earlier day on the shores of 
California, and the plains of Mexico. It is unknown of the 
mummies above mentioned, what kind of embalmment was 
used, or whether it was nitrous depositions in the caves 
where they are found. A fact of importance is stated, that 
the shells of the necklaces are of a marine shell found at 

cal oo Sn piety whose he Cobsitibae, of saale Bese 















in the environs of Durango, in Mexico. They are in a sitting | ding pages of the original work treated of 
posture, but have the same wrappings, bands and ornaments, | 





Met 1TKa—oR STONES WHICH HAVE FALLEN rroy 
THE Sxr.—5The chrenicles of almost every age and 
record the fall of these bodies. The Chinese and Japanese 
noted down with great care every thing connected with the 
appearance of these extraordinary phenomena. The chinese 
act ‘made catalogues of them, believing that they were 

with the contemporary events. Te Was no oc- 
casion for laughing at this oriental superstition, since there 


was not wanting, half a century ago, phi in enlight- 
cued co declared the impossibility of stones {aj} ; 
from the atmosphere at all. 


A thin crust, of a deep black color, covers the whole of 
them. They have no gloss, and the surface is roughened 
with emall asperities. hen broken they are internally of « 


different substances can be discovered by the lens. 
Those which eccur most frequently, we from the size of a 
pin’s head to that of a pea. They are of grayish color, some. 
times inclining toa brown; opaque, with a small lusire, and 
capable of giving faint sparks with steel. The second kind is 
of a reddish yellow, and black, when powdered. A third 
consists of small particles of iron, in a perfectly metallic 
state. For the presence of these, the mass possesses the 
quality of being attracted by the magnet. The fourth is in 
| general of an earthly consistence, and crumbles when pressed 
| between the fingers. These bodies are composed of iron and 
jnickel, both in a metallic and oxidized state; sulphur, silex, 
i an earth, magnesia, and about one per cent. of chrome. 
| _ One of the most remarkable cases of antiquity is that men- 
| tioned by Pliny, in his Natural History. The stone fell near 
Thrace, about 465 years before the Christian 


it 
| 





| Egospotamos, in 
j era. Pliny informs us that it was still shown in his day, and 
| that it was the size of a cart, and of burnt color. The 
Greeks believed it to have fallen from the sun, and that the 
| phi Enaxagorus had predicted the exact period when 
jit 8 arrive at the casth's surface. According to the 
| historians who have recorded the event, its fall was 
|| by @ meteoric appearance of every unusual character. We 
| wre told that a large fiery body, like a cloud of flame, careered 
|| through the heavens with a vague, uncertain motion. By its 
| violent agitation, several fragments were projected from it in 
|| various directions, sweeping with the velocity of “ shot sters 
|down the troubled «ky."" On examining it after its fall, no 
| trace of combustible matter was found, and the stone, although 
| large, did not at all correspond to the dimensions of the me- 
\teor. Various other instances are recorded of the fall of 
meteoric stones in ancient times. 





Canto Botta.—Who has not read “ Otis’s Botta?” cer- 
tainly the most classical history of the American Revolution 
yet written, while its author was,in many respects, one of 
the most unfortunate men. He was born in 1776; at the age 
of twenty-three he was imprisoned by the Government of 
Piedmont for his tachment te repablicanism ; and at a later 
age, suspended fiom offiee by Bonaparte fer fearlessly de- 
nouncing bis usurpations; and at last, efver having held a ve- 
riety of offices, he became poor, and lived and died in Paris, 
| in & emai house, in 1837. His American tion was 

first suggested by circumstances which took place at a brilliant 
| dinner-party at Paris, at the house of Madame Beccaria. The 
| conversation turned upon the question as to what great event 
| of modern times would be the best theme for an Epic. Among 
|| those mentioned was the then recent American Revolution. 
| As Botta, at midnight, passed through the square in the rear 
| of the Tuileries, on the way to his home, he dwelt upon the 
| oceurrence of the evening. ‘‘ Why,” said he, “ if it be a fit 
|| subject for a poem, should it not be fitter still fora history!” 

and forthwith exclaimed—* It is, and I will write it.” He 
| immediately collected his authorities, and, in 1809, gave to 
| the world his celebrated work ; a-work incorrect, it may be, in 
| some particulars, but which will ever be read for the inter 





Discovery of Mummizs at Dunanxco, Mexico.—A | ésting nature of ite narrative—sustained remarkably through- 
million of mummies, it is stated, have lately been discovered | out the whole work—and for its classic = The conclu- 


causes why our 
revelution terminated so different from other similar attempts ; 


' 


flint, | these were suppressed by Napoieon, and have never been pub- 
with a sculptured handle, chaplets, necklaces, &c., of alter- | lished. When the companion of his studies—bis wife—was 


| sinking of a mortal disease, and Botta became poor, he sold the 
| Inst six hundred copies to an apothecary for waste paper, to 
| obtain the means to prolong ber hfe! 





Finest View or Vesice.—Three tin.es already, and now 
| for the fenrth time, Venice has made a mighty, an irresistible 
‘impression upon me; one that baffles com The ob- 
| jects that present themselves, and the thoughts and feelings 
|| that they excite, are different here frrim what they are in any 
| other place in the world. Heaven arid earth, life and death, 
the tasteful and the tasteless, the past, the present, and the 
future, meet here in a way peculiar to the place. Much is 
out of all rule, much contrary to all rule, but then there is #0 
vinuch that is beyond all rule. When the stranger coming 
from the Lido sces the palace of the Doge, the columns, the 
Piazetta, the Campanile, the Orologio, and St. Mark's, with 
the many other marvels rising from the sea; whois there, 
that, in such a moment ot 50, caine, oe enthusiasm, can 
descend to criticise columns and the position of windows !— 
For my own part, at least, thank Heaven! I am no such stock- 
fish ; as little now, as twenty years ago. Von Reumer's ‘Italy. 
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From the Kuickerbocker for Sept. miserly father} by the time she was fifteen, five farmers, three \ tricolor cockade, as large as a pancake. He was smoking a 
A SISTER'S THOUGHTS OVER A BROTHER'S GRAVE. lawyers, twelve Protestant parsons, and a lieutenant of || shert pipe, reading a little book, and sobbing as if his heart 
BY KEY. JOHN PIERPONT. 3 dragoons had made her offers; it must not be denied that she || would break. Every now and then he would make brief re- 
He sleeps in peace! Death's cold eclipse was an heiress as wellas a beauty, which, perhaps, had|| marks upon the personages or the incidents of his book, by 
His radiant eyes hath shrouded o’er, something to do with the love of these gentlemen. However, || which I could judge tha: he was a man of the very keenest 
And Slander's poison, from the lips Mary declared that she intended to live single, turned away || sensibilities—“ ah brigand!” “oh malheureuse!"” “oh 
Of woman, on his heart no more ‘ her lovers one after another, and devoted herself to the care || Charlotte. Charlotte!" The work which this gentleman 
Distils, and burns it w its core. of her father. was perusing is called *‘ The Sorrows of Werter;” it was all 
He sleeps in peace! The noble spirit Unele Jacob was as fond of her as he was of any saint or | the rage in those days, and my friend was only following the 
That beamed forth from his living brow, martyr. As for me, at the mature age of twelve, I had made || fashion. I asked him if I could see Father Schneider? he 


Prompt, at the shrine of real merit, 
With reverence and with truth to bow, 
Is, by false tongues, not troubled now. 


He sleeps in peace! And while he 
He dreams not of earth’s loves or strifes— 
The tears a sister for hin weeps; 
He knows not that they 're not bis wife's; 
His thoughts are all another life’s: 


I hope he knows not that the hand, 

Once given to him, is now another's : 
I know, the flame that once it fanned 

Had all gone out. I know; my brother's 

Last thoughts were of my love and mother's. 
I hope he knows not that his child 

Hears not, nor knows, its father's name: 
Keep its young spirit undefiled, 

And worthy of its father’s fame, 

Oh Thou from whom its spirit came! 
Thou Father of the fatherless! 

The mantle that my brother wore— 
The robe of truth and faithfulness— 

Keep, for his infaut, in thy store: 

My other hath left nothing more! 
That maatie !—Men had seen him throw 

It amply round him, ere it fell! 
Peace, brother! ‘tis as white as snow; 

No one, of all on earth that dwell, 

Can stain what once became thee well. 


In peace thou sleepest!—through the bars 
its dim cell thy spirit fled ; 
And now thy sister and the stars 
Their tears of dew and pity shed. 
Heart-broken brother, on thy bed! 


From the Paris Sketch Book. 
THE STORY OF MARY ANCEL. 


bY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE YELLOW-PLUSH CORRESPONDESGE.” 


“ Go, my nephew,” said old Father Jacob to me, “ and com- 
plete thy studies at Strasburg: Heaven, surely, hath ordained 
thee for the ministry in these times of trouble, and my excel- 
lent friend Schneider will work out the divine intention.” 

Schneider was an old college friend of uncle Jacob's. He was 





8 Benedictine monk, and a man famous for his learning ; as for | 


me, I was et that time my uncle's chorister, clerk, and sacris- 
tan; I swept the church, chatted the prayers with my shrill 
treble, and swung the great i on Sundays 


and feasts; and | wwiled over the Fathers for the other days | 


of the week. 
The old gentleman said that my progress was prodigious, 
and, without vanity, I believe he was right, for I then verily 


akind of divinity of her, and when we sang Ave Maria on 
Seeder I could not refrain from turning to her, where she 
knelt, blushing and praying, and looking like an angel, as she 
was; besides her beauty, Mary had a thousand good quali- 
ties ; she could play better on the harpsichord, she sould Lease 
| more lightly, she could make better pickles and puddings, 
| than any girl in Alsace; there was not a want or a fancy of 
| the old hunks, her father, or a wish of mine or my uncle’s, 
| that she would not gratify, if she could; as for herself, the 
, sweet soul had neither wants nor wishes, except to see as 


could talk to you for a year of all the pretty kindnesses 
| that she would do for me; how, when she found me of early 
moruings among my books, her presence “ would cast a light 
| upon the day ;” how she used to smooth and fold my little 
| surplice, and embroider me caps and gowns for high feast- 
| days; how she used to bring flowers for the altar; and who 
could deck it so well as she? But sentiment does not come 
glibly from under a grizzled moustache, so 1 will drop it if you 
| please. 
| Among other favors {she showed me, Mary used to be par- 
| ticularly fond of kissing me: it was a thing I did net so much 
| vaiue in those days, but I found that the more I grew alive to 


| confer it on me; till at last, when I was about fourteen, she 
discoatinued it altogether, of her own wish at least; only 
| sometimes I used to be rude, and take what she had now be- 
| come so mighty unwilling to give. 
I was engaged in a contest of this sort ene day with Mary, 
when, just as [ was about to carry off a kiss from her cheek, 
| I was saluted with a staggering slap on my own, which was 
| bestowed by uncle Edward, and sent me reeling some yards 
| down the garden. 
| The old gentleman, whose tongue was generally as close as 
his purse, now poured forth a flood of eloquence which quite 
I astonished me. I did not think that so much was to be said 
|| on any subject as he managed to utter on one, and that was 
\| abuse of me ; he stamped, be swore, he screamed ; and then, 
| from complime.ting me, he turned to Mary, and saluted her 
in a manner equally forcible and significant: she, who was 
| very much much frightened at the commencement of the 
scene, grew very angry at the coarse words he used, and the 
| wicked motives he imputed to her. 
“The child is but fourteen,” she said; “* he is your own 
nephew, and a candidate for holy orders:—father, it isa 





shame that yeu should thus speak of me, your daughter, or | 


of one of his holy profession.’ 

an effect on my uncle, and was the cause of 
| which this — commences. The old gentleman persuaded | 
his brother that 


| the extent of the benefit, the less she would condescend to |! 


| 
I did not particularly admire this speech myself, but it had | 


turned toward me a hideous, pimpled face, which I dream of 
now at forty years’ distance. 

“ Father who?” said he. “ Do you imagine that citizen 
Schneider has not thrown off the absurd mummery of priest- 
hood? Jf you were a little older you would go to prison for 
calling him Father Schneider—many a man has died for 
ess;” and he pointed to a picture of a guillotine, which was 
| hanging in the room. 

I was in amazement. 
“What is he? Is he not a teacher of Greek, an abbé, a 
|| monk, until monasteries were abolished, the learned editor of 
| the of * Anacreon?’ ”’ 
“ He was all this,” replied my grim friend; “he is now a 

| Member of the Committee of Public Safety, and would think 

no mere of ordering your head off than of drinking this tum- 
| bler of beer.” 
He swallowed, himself, the frothy liquid, and then proceed- 
ed to give me the history of the man to wdom my uncle had 
sent me for instruction. 

Schneider was born in 1756: was a student at Wirzburg, 
||and afterwards entered a convent, where he remained nine 

years. He here became distinguished for his learning and 
| hie talents as a preacher, and became chaplain to Duke 
| Charles of Wurtemberg. The dostrines of the Illuminati be- 
| gan about this time to spread in Germany, and Schneider 
| speedily joined the sect. He had been a professor of Greek 
|) at Cologne; and being compelled, on of his irregu- 
larity, to give up his chair, he came to Strasburg at the com- 
|| mencement of the French Revolution, and acted for some 
time a principal part as a revolutiouary agent at Strasburz. 
|| (‘Heaven knows what would have happened to me had I 
|| continued long under his tuition !”’ said the captain. “I owe 
i preservation of my morals entirely to my entering the 
jjarmy. A man, sir, whois a soldier, has very littletime to be 
|, wicked ; except in the case of a siege and the sack of a town, 
when a little license can offend nobody.” 
, Bythe time that my friend had concluded Schneider's bioz- 
, taphy, we had grown tolerably intimate, and I imparted to 
| him (with that experience so remarkable in youth) my whole 
history—my course ef studies, my pleasant country life, the 
names and qualities of my dear relations, and my occupations 
| in the vestry befere religion was abolished by order of the re- 
| public. In the course of my speech, I recurred se often to 
the name of my cousin Mary, thet the gentleman could not 
fail to perceive what a tender place she had in my heart. 

Then we reverted to “‘ The Sorrows of Werter,” and dis- 
cussed the merits of that sublime performance. Although I 
had before felt some misgivings about my new acquaintance, 














words with | my heart now quite yearned toward him. He talked about 


love and sentiment in a maaner which made me recollect that 


must be sent to Swasburg, and there kept) [ was in love myself; and you know that, when a man is in 


considered that praying was my vecation, and not fighting, as | until my studies for the church were concluded. I was fur- || chat condition, his taste is not very refined, any maudlin trash 


I have found since. 

You would hardly conceive (said the Major, swearing a 
ee oath) how devout and how learned I was in those days; 

talked Latin faster than my own beautiful patois of Alsatian 
French; | could utterly overthrow, in argument, every Pro- 
testant (heretics we called them) parson in the 
and there was 4 confounded sprinkling of these unbelievers 
in our part of the country. I prayed half-a-dozen times a-day ; 
I fasted thrice in a week; and, as for penance, I used to 
scourge my little sides, till had no more feeling than a 
peg-top; such wasthe godly life 1 led at my uncle Jacob's in 
the village of Steinbach. 

Our family had long dwelt in this place, and a large farm 
and a pleasant house were then in the possession of another 
uncle—uncle Edward. He was the youngest of the three 
sons of my grandfather ; but Jacob, the elder, had shown a 
decided vocation for the church, from, I believe, the age «f 
three, and now was by no meaus tired of itat sixty. My fa- 
ther, who was to have inherited the paternal property, was, 
ts | hear, a terrible scamp and scape grace, quarrelled with 
his family, and disappeared altogether, living and dying at 
Paris; so far, we knew through my motker, who came, poor 
woman, with me, a child of six months, on her bosom—was 
refused all shelter by my grandfather, but was housed and 
kindly cared for by my good uncle Jacob. 

Here she lived for about seven years, and the eld gentle- 
man, when she died, wept over ber grave a-great deal more 
than I did, who was then too young to mind any thing but toys 
of sweetmeats. 

During this time iny grandfather was likewise carried off : 
he left, as I said, the wo his son Edward, witha 
mat pues in his that something should be done for 
me, 

Edward was himself a widower, with one daughter, Mary, 
about three years older than I ; and certainly she was the 
dearest little treasure with which Providence ever blessed « 





oti 


|| that she cared for me, had it not been for a letter which she 


nisbed with a letter to my uncle's old college chum, Professor | 
| [was not sorry to see Strasburg, of the wonders of which I | 
|| had heard so much, but felt very loath as the time drew near | 
i when I must quit my pretty cousin, and my good old uncle. 
| woe! be. I managed, however, a parting walk, in which a) 
|| number of tender things were said on beth sidvs. I am told 
\ that you Englishmen consider it cowardly to cry ; as for me, | 
|| T wept and roared incessan'ly: when Mary squeezed me, for | 
| the last time, the tears came out of me as if I had been nei- | 
| ther more nor less than a great wet sponge. 


| it would have been wreng for her to be in love with a young 
chit of fourteen—so she carried herself with perfect coolness, 
as if there was nothing the matter. I should not have known 


wrote me a mont’ afterwards—then, nobody was by, and the 
consequence was that the letter was half washed away with 
her weeping ; if she had used a watering-pot the thing could 
not have been better dune, 

Well, I arrived at Strasburg—a dismal, old-fashioned, rick- 
ety town iv those days—and straightway presented myself 
and letter at Schneider's door; over it was written— 

COMITE DE SALUT PUBLIC, 

Would you believe it? I was 90 ignorant a young fellow, 
that I had no idea of the meaning of the words ; however, I 
entered the citizen's room without fear, and sate down in his 
ante-chamber until I could be admitted to see him. 

Here | found very few indications of his reverence’s 
fession; the walls were hung round with of R 
pierre, Marat, and the like; a great bust of Mirabeau, routi- 
lated, with the word acire onianeuths lists and republican 


| Schneider, who was to instruct me in theology and Greek. —_| 


of prose or verse appearing sublime to him, provided it cor- 
| respond, in some degree, with his own situation. 

| “Candid youth!” cried my unknown; “I love to hear thy 
| innocent story, and look on thy guileless face. There is, alas! 
|so much of the contrary in this world, so much terror, and 
| crime, and blood, that we, who mingle with it, are only too 
| glad to forget it. Would that we could shake off our cares as 
men, and be boys, us thou art, again!" 

| Here my friend began to weep orce more, and fondly shook 
;my hand. I blessed my stars that I had, at the very outset 


‘ My cousin's | of my career, met with one who was so likely to aid me. 
|, eyes were stoically dry ; ber ladyship had 4 part to play, and | 


What a slanderous world it is, a I; the le in our 
village call these republicans wic and bloody-minded—a 
| lamb could not be more tender than this seniimental bortle- 
nosed gentleman! The worthy man then gave me to under- 
stand that he held a place ander Government. I was busy in 
endeavoring to discover what his situation might be, when the 
door of the next apartment opened, and Schacider made his 





appearance. 

At first he did not notice me, but he advanced to my new 
acquaintance, and gave him, to my astonishment, something 
very like a blow. 

“You drunkea, talking fool,” he said, “ you are always 


after your time. Fourteen are cooling their heels yon- 
der, waiting until you have fis your beer and your senti- 
ment!" 


My friend slunk, muttering, out of the room. 

” fellow,” said Schneider, turning to me, “ is our pub- 
lic executioner : a capital hand, too, if he would but keep de- 
cent time; but the brute is always drunk, and blubbering over 
* The Sorrows of Werter!"” 








Sty oustondo bc beak, and ved. nightcap, containing a 


"s crew; but certain it is, that he became 
attached to me, and kept me constantly ebout his 


Ne 


” 
proclamations, tobacco pipes and fire arms. Ata deal’ I know not whether it was his old friendship for my uncle, or 
Sate ee eS merits, which won the heart of this the sternest ru‘ 

we 
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390 THE NEW-YORKER. 


rson. As fer the priesthood and the Greek, they were of || which I knew to be that of Schneider. The ruffian smiled at killus. If we die, he cannot touch “a 
ae a is confiscated to the State. Tell ig! siti 














course, very soon out of the question. The Austrians were on | me as I passed, and wished me a bon voyage. Behind his 
our frontier; every day brought us accounts of battles won ; and | chariot came a curious machine, or cart; a great basket, three : 
the youth of Strasburg, and of all France, indeed, were burst- | stout poles, and several planks, all painted pe Sa ee > Schneider smiled, and bowed with perfect politeness, 
- tine, which athe 
w 





ing with military ardor. As ‘or me, I shared Re gemeel Oh Sea oe ee Se seated my 

mania, and speedily mounted a cockadeas large as that of | the big cock t was portable guillotine, whi 

my friend aloes Schneider alwaye carried with ham on m hie travele. The bour- : ny intentions or sane 
The ions of this worth itting. Saint || rea was reading “‘ The Sorrows erter,” looked as || It rests en is aecomplished y lad ‘ 

Just, who had come down from Peristo preside over ourtown, | sentimental as usual. spirit like, and whose ready wit Tadmire), whether ern 

and Schneider used to make country excursions ‘in search of | Schneider’s. My story had ened So el ae bly offer myself, citizen Ancel, as @ candidate for the hand of 

offenders, with this fellow, es a provost marshal, at his back. and avarice, and he wes etre pak ne le terns ee Her —* her beauty, and the 

In the meantime, havi tered i th year, and being _ shown my cousin to be should fall into no hands own. now you in to give her, 

a proper lad of my age, Lad joined aregiment of cavalry, and | No sooner, in fact, bad I quitted his room, than he render her a desirable match for the proudest men i nee” 

a griegrer gow Ge Santen wens Se on the way to Steinbach | public, and, I am sure, would make me the happiest.” 

now migres, whe were at iz. || Pi . ” oni 

My love for my dear cousin increased as my whiskers grew ; | bag ao not @ very tengenes anden the aut OG oe trembling, and turning deadly pale: “you cannot mean this 

and a ogee 3 piper i wos myself aed — eda 2 -eanges FBagren. s mane —you do not know me—you never heard of me until today.” 

enou marry her, cu throat of any one who) neider village, ’ . 48 a 

Seinen nas eanee v | hie old friend. Old Jacob was in an ecstasy, for he longed to]... Eardon me. belle dame,” replied he; * your cousin Pierre 
I need not tell you that Stee my absence at Strasburg, _ *¢¢ his college acquaintance, and he hoped, also, that Schnel- | jo ecial suggestion that I wade the visit.” y it was by his 

great changes occurred in our little village, and some- der had come into that part of the country upon the marriage | + Je Salee t==#e wwe bees end be lie!” imed 

. cowardly lie!” exclaimed she 


| . 

what of the revolutionary rage had penetrated even to that | business of your humble servant. Of couse, Mary was sum-| , 

quiet and distant place. The hideous « Féte of the Supreme | moned to give her best dinner, and wear ber best frock; and ally ee lady's courage was up).—* Pierre never coud 
Being” had been celebrated at Pars; the practice of our an- her father made ready to receive the new state-dignitary. | 4 Y ; bimeelf ang me so tote offer me to one like 
cient religion was forbidden; its prefessors were most of Schneider's carriage soon rolled into the court-yard, | tikes, here with a lie on your lipe—a lic egsin 
them in concealment, or in exile, or had expiated, on the | Schneider's cart followed, asa matter of course. The ex- poses » to swear his life away, against my dear cousin’ 
scaffold, their crime of Christianity. In our peor village my | Priest only entered the house ; his companion remaining with || 5 and love. It is useless to deny it: father, I love 
uncle’s church was closed, and he, himself, an inmate in my/ the horses to dine in private. Here was a most touching | Pierre Ancel—I will marry no other but him—no, though ou 
brother’s house, only owing his safety to his greaz larity | meeting between him and Jacob. They talked over their old | "*** Pemay were paid to this man as the price of our free 
among his former flock, and the influence of Kdward Ancel. | college pranks and successes; they capped Greek verses, and 40m." 

The latter had taken in the revolution a somewhat j- quoted ancient upon theirtutors, who had been dead | Schneider's only reply to this was a call to his friend Gr. 
nent part; that is, he had engaged in many contracts for the | since the Seven Years’ war. declared it was quite | 5°V , 
army, attended the clubs regularly, corresponded with the , touching to listen to the merry friendly talk of these two old | Send down to the village for the maire and some gex 
authorities of his department, and was loud in his denuncia- gentlemen. Gavelos end yy people to make ready.” 
tions of the aristocrats of his neighborhood. But owing, _ After the conversation had continued for atime in this strain, | Shall 1 put machine up?” shouted he of the seni- 
perhaps, to the German origin of the peasantry, and their Schneider drew up all of a sudden, and said, quietly, that he | mental pee ts 
quiet and rustic lives, the revolutionary fury which prevailed had come on particular and unpleasant business—binting about | You hear him,” said Schneider; ‘‘ Marie Aneel, you may 
} the cities had hardly senahedl the country le. The oc- | sroublesome times, spies, evil reports, and so forth. Then he decide the fate of your father. 1 shall rewurn in a few hours,” 
casional visit of a commissary from Paris or , served | called uncle Edward aside, and had with him a ong and | concluded he, ‘and will then beg to know your decision.” 
to keep the flame alive, and to remind the rural swains of the | €®rnest conversation; #0 Jacob went out and talked with | The advocate of the rights of man then left the apartment, 
existence of a republic in France. || Schneider's friend ; they speedily became very intimate, for | and left the family, as you may imagine, in no very pleasant 

Now and then, when I could gaina week's leave of absence, | the ruffian detailed all the circumstances of his interview with | ‘ ‘ ‘ 

I returned to the village, and was received with tolerable ,me. When he returned into the house, some time after this) . Old uncle Jecob, during the few minutes which had elapsed 

liteness by my uncle, and with a warmer feeling by his daugh- pleasing colloquy, he found the tone of the society strangely |, oe a enactment of this strange scene, sate staring wildly at 

. a ; | altered. Edward Ancel, pale as a sheet, trem ! , and ery | yay wary and holding Mary on his knees—the poor little 

on’t describe to you the progress of eur love, or the ing for mercy ; poor Mary weeping ; and Sch: r pacing ‘hing had fled to him for protection, and not to her father, who 

wrath of my uncle Edward, when he discovered that it still | energetically about the apartment, raging about the rights of | W8# kneeling almost senseless at the window, gazing at the 

continued. He swore and he stormed; he locked Mary into| man, the punishment of traitors, and the one and em enecutioner and bishidevus preparations. The instinct of the 
poor 








her chamber, and vowed that he would withdraw the allow- || tepublic. girl hed not failed ber; she knew that Jacob was beroniy 
ance he made me, if ever I ventured near her. Hisdaughter,, ‘‘Jacob,” he said, as my uncle entered the room “I was|| Protector, if not of her life-—Heaven bless him !—of ber honor. 
he said, should never marry a hopeless, pennyless subaltern ; Willing, for the sake of our old friendship, to forget the crimes ,_ Indeed,” the old man said, in a stout voice, “ this must never 
and Mary declared she would not marry without his consent. | Of your brother. He is a known and a dangerous aristocrat | be, my dearest child—you must not marry this man. If it 
What had I to do ?—:o despair and to leave her. As for my he holds communications with the enemy on the frontier; he | be the will of Providence that we fall, we shail have at less 
poor uncle Jacob, he bad no counsel to give me, and, indeed, , 1s # possessor of great and ill-gotten wealth, of which he has the thought to console us that we die innoceat. Any man in 
no spirit left: his little church was turned inte a stable, his | plundered the republic. Do you know,” said be, turning to, France, at a time like this, would be a coward and traitor i 
surplice torn off his shoulders, and he was only too lucky in | Edward Ancel, “ where the least of these crimes, or the mere he feared to meet the fate of the thousand brave and good wbo 
keeping his head on them. A bright thought struck him; , 8uspicion of them, would lead you?” _ have preceded us.” 
suppose you were to ask the advice of my old friend Schnei- Poor Edward sate trembling in his chair, and answered not| _ ““ Who speaks of dying?” said Edward. “ You, brother 
der regarding this marriage 7—he has ever been your friend, ® word. He knew full weil how quickly, in this dreadful Jacob !—you would not lay that poor girl's head on the scaffold, 
and may oP now as before. time, punishment followed suspition ; and, though guiltless of °F mine, your dear brother's. You will not let us die, Mary; 
_ (Here the Captain paused a little.) You may fancy (con-|, all treason with the enemy, perhaps he was aware that, in YU Will got, for a small sacrifice, bring your poor old faiber 
tinued he) that it was dioll advice of a reverend gentleman! Certain contracts with the Government, he had taken to him- | '8t° danger?” 
like uncle Jacob to counsel me inthis manner, and to bid me | elf « more than patriotic share of profit. f  Siney sande an enewen. .“Yeshape,” che ead, © thaw & 
e friends with such a murderous cut-throat as Schneider; “‘ Do you know,” i i i | time for escape: he is to be here but in two hours; in two 
but we thought nothing of it in those days; guillotining was | der, “ for what ee er > ape hours wo-may be safe, in conceniment, or on the frontier.” 
@s common as dancing, and a man was only thought the bet- | companied? I am the administrator of justice of the re- And she rushed to the door of of the chamber, as if she would 
a the more severe he might be. I departed forth- public. The life of yourself and your family is in my hands: | have instantly made the atte } two gensdarmes were atthe 
= to Strasburg, and ted the vote and interest of the, yonder man, who follows me, is the executor of the oes door. “We have orders, M oiselle,”’ they said, “to allow 
itizen President of the Committee of Public Safety. | he has rid the nation of hundreds of wretches like jg | 20.0ne toleave this apartment until the return of the citizen 
=~ heard me witha great deal of attention. I described A single word from me, and your doom is sealed aiiboas bene, || Schneider.” 
y tenn ~ ore em en circumstances, expatiated upon the and your last hour is come. Ho! Gregoire!” shouted be; || Alas! all hope of escape was impossible. Mary became 
Sor senna erat uete Sor | nae iP Soe ee 
Auapeal hale ght blushing cheek ; her) Gregoire replied from the court, “ , in reply to ber father’s eager questions, she only replied, 
slim waist and her tripping tiny feet; and, farthermore, 1| in half’ an hour. Shall I go down to tee ee aid calle | °2idy, that she would answer Schneider when be arrived. 
= ond. oF eam o oe = Tights, to!) troops and the aw-people sd The two dreadful hours passed away only too quickly ; and, 
ieee” peach ere y o —— urse him for an|| “ Do you hear him?” said Schueider. “ The guillotine is | punctual to his appointment, the ex-monk ® . Di- 
ina 8 al i ae r y ” , in your court-yard; your name is on my list, and I have wit- | rectly he entered Mary advanced to him, and said calmly, 
conde pe iscoursing about Mary's charms, Schneider || nesses to prove your crime. Have you a word in your de-| _ “ Sif) I could not deceive you if I said that I freely accepted 
tenc oo much complacency and attention: when ||| fence?” \ the offer which you have made me. I will be your wife; but 
spoke ake fortune, his interest redoubled; and when 1|) Not a word came; the old gentleman was dumb; but his|; | tell you that [ love another; and that it ie only to save the 
called -! er lather an aristocrat, the worthy ex-jesuite gave a|| daughter, who did not give way to his terrors, spoke for | lives of these two old men that I yield my person up te you.” 
- : satisfaction, which was really quite terrible. O, fool | him. || Schneider bowed and eid, 
wen to trust him so far! “You cannot, sir,” said she, “ although you say it, feel “It is bravely spoken: I like your candor—your beauty. 
“a $.. that my father is guilty; you would not have entered our! As for the love, excus® me for saying that it is a matter of 
very same evening an officer waited upon me with the | Use thus alone if you had thought it. You threaten him in| total indifference. I have no doubt, however, that it will 








following note from Saint Just :— this manner because you have something to ask and to gain | COMe as soon as your feelings in favor of the young gentleman, 
“ Strasburg, Fifth Year of the Republic, ene and from us: what is it, citizen?—tell us at how much you your coosin, bave lost their present fervor. That engaging 
indivisible, 11 Ventose. | value our lives, and what sum we are to pay fur our ran- young man has, at present, another mistrese—Glory. He oc- 


“ The citizen Pierre Ancel is to leave Strasburg within two|| #om 1” cupies, I believe, the distinguished post of in a regi- 
of te aloe age despatches to President|| “Sum!” said uncle Jacob; “he does not want money of | ment which is about to march to Perpignan, I believe.” 
ublic Safety at ig The PAB! chaps my college chum, does not come hither to|| ft was, in fact, Monsieur Schneider's polite intention to 
sued will + or wdln, 3 sam || bargains with any body belonging to Jacob Ancel.” banish me as far as possible from the of my birth; and 
Salut et Fraterhits.” follow y on vend. | md no, sir, no, you can't want of us,” shrieked ue py selected the pe ons as the spot 
There was no chot ; “we are le of the village ; ruined, || wb~ was to displa future mili ta 
weary way to thocapial  Peuemees and of I sped om my} mesieur 1 itined in cause of ae Sirs gore sd aetieda te WG canta ea tediead eitede 
As I was riding out of the Paris gate, I met an Silence, father,” said my brave Mary ; man wants|| re and calm: she only said, 
’ bess & price: he comes, with his worthy , to frighten’) “T must make, however, some conditions regarding ovr 
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SELECTED LITERATURE, 391 
a ee 
marriage, which a geutleman of Monsieur Schnei- |! a desire to talk.” He did not suspect what would be the by day fresh victims were carried to the soaffold, and yet the 


“Pray command me,” replied the husband eleg “ Fair 
lady, you know I am your slave.” 

“ You occupy a distinguished political rank, citi repre- 
sentative,” mA she; “and we in our village apatites 
known and beloved. I should be ashamed, I con to wed 


you here; for our people would wonder at the mar- 
riage, and imply that it was only by compulsion I gave 
you my hand. t us, then, perform this ceremony #t Stras- 


burg, before the public authorities of the city, with the’ state 
and solemnity which. befits the marriage of one of the chief 
men of the Republic.” 

“ Se it so, madam,” he answered, and gallantly preceeded 
to embrace his bride. 

Mary did net shrink from this ruffian’s kiss; nor did she 
reply when poer old Jacob, who sat sobbing in a corner, burst 
out, and said, 

“© Mary, Mary, I did not think this of thee!” 

“ Silence, brother!” hastily said Edward; “ my good son- || 
in-law will pardon your ill-humor.” | 

I believe uncle Edward in his heart was pleased at the no- | 
tion of the marriage ; he only cared for money and rank, and | 
was little scrupulous as to the means of obtaining them. 

The matter then was finally arranged ; and presently, after | 
Schneider bad transacted the affairs which brought him into | 
that part of the country, the happy bridal party set forward | 
for Surasburg. Uncles Jacob and Edward occupied the back || 
seat of the old family carriage, and the young bride and || 
bridegroom (he was nearly Jacob's age) were seated majes- | 
tically in front. Mary has often since talked to me of this |) 
dreadful journey: she eaid she wondered at the scrupulous I 
politeness of Sehneider during the route; nay, that at an- |) 
other period she could have listened to and admired the singu- | 
lar talent of this man, his great learning, his fancy end wit: | 
but her mind was bent upon other things, and the poor girl 
firmly thought that her last day was come. | 

In the mean time, by a blessed chance, I had not ridden 
three leagues from Strasburg, when the officer of a passing 
troop of a cavalry regiment, looking at the beast on which I 
was mounted, was pleased to take a fancy te it, and ordered | 
me, in an authoritative tone, to descend, and to give up my 
steed fur the benefit of the Republic. I represented to him, | 
in vain, that I was a soldier, like himself, and the bearer of |, 
despatches to Paris. ‘Fool!’ he said, “do you think they i 
would send despatches by a man who can ride at best but ten 
leaguesa day! 
supposed duplicity that he not only confiscated my berse but 
my saddle and the little portmanteau which contained the 
chief part of my worldly goods and treasure. I had 
for it but to dismount and take my way on foot back again to 
Strasburg. I arrived there in the evening, determining the 
next morning to make my case known to the citizen St. Just: 
and though f made my entry without a sou, I do n't know 
what secret exultation I felt at again being able to return. 

The ante-chamber of such a great man as St. Just was, in 
those days, tov crowded for an unprotected boy to obtain an 
early audience; twodays passed before I could obtain a sight 
of the friend of Robespierre. On the the third day, as I was 
still waiting for the interview, | heard a great bustle in the 
court-yard of the house, and looked wut with many others at | 


* And the honest soldier was so wroth at my | grés 





the spectacle. | 
A number of men and women, singing ¢pithalamiums, and 
dressed in some absurd imitation of Roman costume, 2 troop | 
of soldiers and gendarmerie, and an immense crowd of the 
badauds of Strasburg, were surroundiag a carriage which then | 
entered the court of the mayoralty. In this carriage, great | 
God! I saw my dear Mary, and Schneider by lier side. The | 
truth instantly came upon me; the reason for Schneider's 
keen inquiries and my abrupt dismissal; but I coald not be- | 
lieve that Mary was false to me. I had only to look in her), 
face, white and rigid as marble, to see that this proposed 
marriage was not with her consent. 
I fell back in the crowd as the jon entered the great | 
room in which I was, and hid my face in my hands; I could} 
not look upon her asthe wife of another—upon her so long, 
loved and truly—the saint of my childhood—the pride and 
hope of my youth—torn from me for ever, and delivered over |, 
to the unholy arms of the murderer who stood before me. 


The door of St. Just’s private apartment opened, and he | 
took his seat at the table of mayoralty just as Schneider and |) 
his cortege arrived before it. \ 

Schneider then said that he came in before the authorities | 
of the Republic to espouse the citoyenne Marie Ancel. 
| 


| 


“Is she a minor?” said Sc. Just. 
“She is a minor, but her father is here to give her away.” 
“TL am here,” said uncle Edward, coming eagerly forward || 
and bowing. ‘Edward Ancel, so please you, citizen repre- || 
sentative. The worthy citizen Schneider bas done me the 
honor to marty into my family.” 
“ But my ather has not told you the terms of the mar | 
riage,” said Mary, leoteepting Mien, in a loud, clear voice. 
ere Schneider seized her hand, and endeavored to pre- | 
vent her from pres Her fiither turned pale, and cried, 
By Mary, stop! For Heaven's sake, remember your poor 


s 
“ Sir, may | speak?” 
“ Let the young woman speak,” said St. Just, “ ifshe have 





purport of her story. 

“Sir,” said she, “ two days since the citizen Schneider en- 
tered for the first time our house; and you wili fancy that it 
must be a love of very sudden growth which has brought 
Rees Sin eae Cemenges to-day. He had heard froma 
person who is now, unhappily, not present, of my name, and 
mpage aT age age Fie ; and 
hence arose this mad design concerning me. He came into 
our village with supreme power, an executioner at his heels, 
and the soldiery and authorities of the district entirely under 
his orders. He threatened my father with death ifhe refused 
to give up his daughter; and I, whu knew there was no 
chance of ,e here befure you, consented to become 


escape, except 
his wife. My father I know to be innocent, for all his trans- | 


actions with the State have throug 

zen representative, I de to be freed from this marriage; 
and [ e Schneider as a traitor to the Republic, as a man 
who would have murdered an innocent citizen for the sake of 
privategain.” 

During the delivery of this little s , uncle Jacob had 
been sobbing and panting like a en-winded horse; and 
when Mary had done, he rushed up to her and kissed her, and 
ra oat a bp arms. ‘‘ Bless thee, my child!” he cried, 
“for hav the courage to speak the truth, and shame 
thy old father and me, who dared not say a word.” 

“‘ The girl amazes me,” said Schneider, with a look of as- 
tonishment. “I never saw her, it is true, till yesterday; but 
I used no force: her father gave her to me with his free con- 
som = yielded as gladly. Speak, Edward Ancel, was 
t not so?” 
te It was, indeed, by my free consent,” said Edward, trem- 

ing. 

“ For shame, brother!” cried old Jacub. “Sir, it was by 


b my hands. Citi- 





Edward's free consent and my niece's , but the guillotine was | 
5 t; 


in the court-yard! Question Schneid , the man 
Gregoire, him who reads ‘ The Sorrows of Werter.’”” 
Gregoire stepped forward, and looked hesitatingly at Schnei- 


der, as he said, “I know not what took place within doors; | 


but I was ordered to put up the scaffold without; and I was 
tuld to get soldiers, and let no one leave the house.” 

“ Citizen St. Just,” cried Schneider, “ you will not allow 
the testimony of a ruffian like this, of a foolish girl, and a mad 


ex-priest, to weigh against the word of one who has done such | 


service to the Republic: it is a base conspiracy to betray me; 
the whole family is known to favor the interest of the émié- 
” 


“ And therefore you would marry a member of the family, 
and allow the others to escape: you must make a better de- 
fence, citizen Schneider,” said St. Just, sternly. 

Here I came forward, and said that, three days since, I 
had received an order to quit Strasburg for Paris, immediately 
after a conversation with Schneider, in which I had asked him 
his aid in promoting my marriage with my cousin, Mary An- 
cel; that he had heard from me full accounts regarding her 
father’s wealth; and that he hal abruptly caused my dis- 
missal, in order to carry on his scheme against her. 

“You are in the uniform of a regiment in this town; who 
sent you from it?” said St. Just. 

I produced the order, signed by himself, and the despatches 
which Schneider had sent me. 

“ The signature is mine, but the despatches did not come 


from my effice. Can you prove in any way your conversa- | 
| tion with Schneider?” 


“Why,” said my sentimental friend Gregoire, “for the 
matter of that, I can answer that the lad was always talking 
about this young woman: he told me the whole story himself, 
and many a good laugh I had with citizen Schneider as we 
talked about it.” 

“ The charge against Edward Ancel must be examined in- 
to,” said St. Just. ‘‘ The marriage cannot take place. But, 
if [ had ratified it, Mery Ancel, what would then have been 
your course? ” 

Mary felt for a moment in her bosom, and said—“‘ He 
would have died to-night—I1 would have stabbed him with 
this dagger." 

. 


. . eo . 

The rain was beating down the streets, and yet they were 
thronged : all the world was hastening to the market-place, 
where the worthy Gregoire was about to perform some of the 
pleasant duties of his office. On this occasion, it was not 
death that he was to inflict; he was only to ex;-ose a crimi- 
nal, who was to be sent on, afterwards, to Paris. St. Just 
had ordered that Schneider pet aes Se ois bows be Se 

ic of Strasburg, and then be sent on to capital, 
ae ae with as the authoriries there might think fit. 
The people followed with execrations the villain to his 
place of punishment ; and Gregoire grinned as he fixed up to 
the post the man whose orders he had obeyed so often—who 
had delivered over to disgrace and punishment so many who 
merited it not. 

Schneider was left for several hours exposed to the mock- 
ery and insults of the mob; he was then, according to his sen- 
tence, marched on to Paris, where it is probable he would 
have escaped death, but for his own fault. He was lef for 
some time in prison, quite unnoticed, perhaps forgotten: day 


* This reply, and, indeed, the whole of the story, ‘nell An 
epneuee, Sy ‘Charles Nodier, in the “ Revue de Paris, ‘ad 
Ww r. 
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Alsatian tribune remained alive; at last, by the mediation of 
one of his friends, a long petition was presented to Robes- 
Esra casting lee corvicas and bis innestase, ond demanding 
is freedom. The reply to this was an order for his instant 
execution! the wretch died in the last days of Robespierre’s 
reign. His comrade, St. Just, flollowed him, as you know ; 
See ee Agee nacuunn creases batese dln. Sts Goo catien 
my brave created a ing in his favor. 
hed Bary? cold enae 
Here a stout and smiling old lady entered the captain's lit- 
tle room: she was ing on the arm of a military-looking 
man of some forty years, and followed by a number of noisy, 
| rosy children. 
“ This is Mary Ancel,” said the captain, “and I am Ca 
tain Pierre, and yonder is the colonel, my son; end yon eno 
}us here assembled in force, for it is the féte of little Jacob 
| yonder, whose brothers and sisters have all come from their 
schools to dance at his birth-day.” 


| A Dinner at A Hong Mencnant’s Hovst.—On dinner 
heer pbs , we were ucted to a circular table, and 
us prepared with a pair of iv sticks, mounted 
with silver, a silver ladle wlth ~~ carved, a small 
| cup of soy, a saucer or stand for the bowls out of which w 
|were to eat, an elegant silver richly gilt, with two 
| handles, mounted on a stand of si material, and resem- 
| bling in form an inverted saucer. This cup was used for 
| drinking suey-sung, the wine of the couatry, and did not con- 
tain more than the old-fashioned Chinese tea-cup; but after 
| drinking the health of one of the party, it was usual to turn 
the inside of the cup towards him te show that it was empty. 
| The wine was presented to us boiling hot, and our cups re- 
— at every remove. In addition to the above, each 
ns was supplied with a knife and fork, and some 
bread. The table was laid out with eight small dishes, con- 
taining articles to whet the appetite, such as cold dried pork, 
called chin-chew, grated so fine that it resembled red colored 
| wool; some chips of dried salt fish and ham; roast chickens 
cut into small pieces shaped like dice; pig’s tongue ; salt fish 
tern into shreds like flax; legs of ducks, cured in the same 
manneras hams; end a salad, composed ef greens, onions, 
| garlic, salt fish, and eggs, mixed up with teaoil. These del- 
|icacies were celd, remaining on the table throughout the en- 





| tertainment, and were paid uncommon attention to by the 
Chinese at every opportunity afforded them by the removal of 
the bowls. 
The dinner commenced with a Yarge bowl of birds’-nest 
| soup, from which each persen helped himself. We found it 
| very insipid until flavored with soy, as the necessary condi- 
|| ments of salt and pepper seems to be wholly neglected in Chi- 
|, nese - The second dish was shark’s-fin soup, with 
balls of crab, followed by divers others, among which was a 
vegetable sowp, made of prepared sea-weed from the coast of 
Japan. This weed, which is called tay-choey, resembles, in 
| its dried state, the pith found in the hollow of a quill, but, in 
| the soup, its taste is similar to that of celery ; there were also 
in this soup slices of young bamboe, and roots of the white 
reeable flavor. After 
| the soups came stewed mutton, cyt as and tender as ver- 
| micelli—the gravy delicious. This was followed by roasted 
|| pigeons’ eggs in a very rich gravy. We found it ne easy mat- 
ter, however, to transfer these eggs from the bow] to ourcups 
| by means of the chop-sticks. 
| The Chinese do not clean or change the chop-sticks during 
dinner, but each thrusts his own into every dish, and helps 
himself througheut the repast. They also consider it exces- 
| sively polite to help a foreigner with their chopsticks, after 
having eaten with them themselves from various dishes. Next 
came roasted pork, the skin of which was served up by itself 
| as a peculiar delicacy, having been fried brown in fat, and cut 
|into squares. Roast capons fullowed, and were found ex- 
| ceedingly tender, having been fed on ground rice. Stewed 
|teal was then served, followed by stewed pigeons, mush- 
rooms, ducks’ feet, and a numberless variety of dishes, of the 
|name of many of which we were, of course, ignorant.— 
| At the conclusion a large bow! of rice was served up, as hot 
as possibly, with sundry square pieces of salt fish to give it & 
| relish. [Holman’s Travels. 
I . , 
| Bevievers 1x tar Ex Dorapo Faste.—The testimony 
|) of travellers was so positive to the truth of this famous im- 
| mense gold region, that millions firmly believed in its exist- 
jjence. One adventurer—Martinez—related that he had been 
taker a prisoner by the Guianians, and kept several years in 
| their golden ital, Manoa. And when released, that he 
| was carried blindfolded to its borders, that he might not dis- 
close the situation of this envied territory. Another tale of 
the day was, that Gumilla, a Jesuit priest, had seen an Indian 
| who had lived in it fifteen years, and gave such « minute de- 
| scription that it could not be a forgery. Sir Walter Raleigh 
‘and Sir Robert Dudley, in 1595; Sir Robert Harcourt, in 
| 1609, were among the Englishmen who made voyages to seek 
it owt. The Spanish travellers are voyages con- 
tinued to be constantly made in its search. In 1740, a Dutch 
underwent incredible fatigues and 








|| water-lily, each having a peculiar and 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





ace i of io C be honored men. |! is calm,” agid Aglictti, in anewer to an inquiry of the here 
the middle of the eighteenth century.” About the last enter-| him, and the name of Antonio Canova be honored am ong hh . ‘ Rede other; 


that was undertaken to find it was made between 1766 || 
and 1777, when Don Manvel Centurion, Governor of Spanish 
Guiana, showed as much zeal for it as the most famous of the 
El Dorado knights in the fable’s palmiest days. But one in- 
dividual lived to tell the world the fate of this expedition !— 
“ An alluring phantom,” says the Edinburgh Review, “ope 


the love of the marvellous, and the love of gain, | be doubted, if, in after years, when the monument of Po 


austen beguiled and mocked the world; and transmitted to 
posterity a tragic tale so singular, that all sympathy for the 
miseries which it recites is extinguished in the ridicule with 
which they are regarded.” 





From the Ladies’ Companion for September. 
ANTONIO CANOVA. 
BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 
CHAPTER I. ; ; 
Tue sun was shining brightly on the morning of a holiday ; 
a happy day for the inhabitants of Pagnano, e small village in 
the Venetian territory. Though yet early, the artisans and | 
shopkeepers, their labers suspended, were conversing in grou 
in the streets, or setting off on excursions of pleasure. 


But now—now that his first original work—a work on which oy do not speak to him now.” 
he had spent so many hours of labor uncheered by the cer- | hand, 


, pressed his friend’s 

reply, and entering pea Le his place 

tainty of ap ad succeeded beyond his most san- | in the t, mournful circle that s' the bed 
guine expectations, had won the preises of the stern, severe | of 


_ of Canova. 
Torrettimhe felt as if the future was al] his own! The first || The ecu! was raised, and in 
saccess—how encouraging to youthful enthusiasm! It may | the op hie belowed ‘Gand baer who, with tender 
grief, bathed his cold brow, and by desire, administered to 
Rezzonics, (Clement XIIT,) was first displayed to the admir- | him some restorative drops, to give him strength to receive 
of the people, when princes and nobles heaped hon- |, the begged sacrament. ‘‘ Give me,” said Canova, in a faint 
voice—" give me, that I may thus prolong the pleasure of 
remaining with you.” And again, as if conscious that his 
The heavens seemed to him fairer and brighter than ever; | strength was rapidly failing, he would repeat, “ 
| the hght breeze stirred the foliage with a cheerful whisper; || good—but—it is useless.” 
| and the wild birds, singing their snatehes of melody far up in|, The door again opened, and Crico, the ecclesiastic, en. 
the sky, seemed to him but to echo the universal joy. He || tered. The circle parted; he approached the bed of the dy. 
| bent his course net toward the village, filled with sounds of | ing, and nfter the prayers, and a few words addressed to the 
mirth; tut wandered over the meadows, and soon entered a || departing one, he administered the sacrament. Canova could 
lovely valley, where the cool air stirred freshly, and a mimic || not retain his emotion. Tears flowed down his pale cheeks ; 
| torrent threw itself from the green hill side, and then wander- || and his heart-felt sobs gave evidence of the depth of his re. 
| ed along as quietly, as if it loved to linger in the embrace of | ligious feeling. Though he looked back upon a bife of purity 
the green turf. Young Canova seated himself by the side of | and goodness, yet thus hovering on the verge of the grave, 
| the streamlet, in the shade of an oak whose roets were laved | how solemn secmed the coming hour! 


| ing gaze 
| ors on him, and his name rang throughout Europe—his heart 
| swelled with such exultation, as in this moment. 

















nts were idly gazing about, whistling, or humming cheer 
songs. But it was seldom — the studio of Giu- | 
sappe Bernardi, surnamed Torretti. He had lately removed | 


from Venice, and as he wrought for gold as well as fame, and |; 


was advanced in years, he never felt the want of recreation. 
It was otherwise, however, with the youthful disciple, he had, 
some time before, at the request of Falier, a Venetian senator 





then at his country seat, reyeived into his studio. The old || in their hands. 


man had promised not only to instruct him in the art of stat- 

uary, but likewise in the strict virtues which, as he wisely said, | 
youth is apt to hold too lightly. And strictly as age and ex- 
perience are wont to the unwary against peril, Torretti 

attended to the conduct of his young pupil; keeping him at | 
work during the day, while his evenings were passed in his | 
own quiet home. “’T is for thy good, Antonio,” he would | 
say, when he fancied the boy pined in secret at his severity, | 
“ and this thou wilt one day acknowledge.”” His words - || 
ed true; from many a snare and sin, in after life, did the || 
wholesome lessons of Torretti preserve his scholar. 

Antonio was working at a bas-relief, after one of his mas- | 
ter’s models. He was a lad who, from appearance, might 
have seen fifteen summers, but rather tall for his years, and | 
slender even to fragility. He had features delicate yet strik- 
ing ; a broad, pale forehead, keen, sparkling eyes, and a small, | 
finely-chiselled mouth, which was even more expressive than 
mouths usually are. It exhibited the utmost gentleness and 
modesty, united to enthusiasm and firmness of character. 

He finished the bas-relief, to which he was giving the last | 
touch, and called then the attention of his master, looking 
doubtful at him, as if willing to deprecate the censure he 
might pronounce on the work. Torretti examined it, well | 
pleased, and said with unwonted complacency, ‘‘ Excellent, | 
my good Antonio ; and as to day is a holiday, you may devise | 
something out of the block of marble you received not long | 
ago. If you succeed, you shall make a present to our noble | 
patron, Signor Faliez.”’ H 

The boy smiled archly, and leaving the studio for a few | 
moments, returned, carrying in his hands a beautiful basket | 
of flowers, sculptured in the marble with astonishing skill.— || 
Torretti started with surprise, and asked—“ Whose is this | 
work ?” {| 

“ Mine!” replied Antonio, repressing his triumph. “I 
have wrought it, dear master, at intervals, and wished to sur- | 
ise you. I have yet another.” And going out, he brought | 
a second basket—of fruit—executed with such rare and 
admirable ingenuity, that the delicate leaves and fruits cheated 
even the touch by their exquisite smoothness. i 
Torretti was amazed. ‘Of your own modeling?” The | 
boy replied in the affirmative, his eyes sparkling with p'ea- 
sure. “ You are endowed with genius, my child!” said tne 


| held him was broken by the sound of musical laughter. 
| group of gay girls, dressed like shepherdesses, with flowers | deeper sin, counsel 


| holding out her hands to him, in spite of the “ Fie, fie, Betta !’ 


|| flowers in his brown locks, and he thanked her, and compli- || his eyes, Canova fixed them with an expression of 
| quite unaccustomed. 


| metrical shape, the long dark ringlets floating ever her fair | 29¢*, and again and 


| by it, and watched the play of the leaves and the long shafts | The solemnity concluded, and the blessing of the priest be. 
as they dipped in the clear water, and rose againas if covered | stowed, his strength seemed, for the moment, restored. He 
| with pearls, in the sunshine. How long he lay there, absorb- |i spoke affectionately and impressively to the friends around 
| ed in his pleasant reveries, he knew not; but the spell that | him. He spoke of the beauty and the glory of virtue ; of the 
He | realities of religion; adverted to his past life with regret for 
looked up! directly above him, on the green bank, stood a || his faults, and thankfulness that he had been preserved from 
all to live so that they could meet 
He started up; he felt not a little of the | death with joy. “All wept,” says Cicognara—" he alone 
bashfulness of boyhood at meeting with such unexpected was glad.” He gavethanks that he had been sustained, and 
company. | was lied with pious resignation. “ Theu, eh, Lord,” were 
“Ob, the pretty boy!” cried one of the laughing group, | the last rational words he was heard to utter—“ Thou, ob, 
| Lord, gayest me the good I have enjoyed in this world; Thou 
of her companions, who were trying to hold herback. “Have |, takest it away; blessed for ever be Thy holy name !”” 
you lost any thing in the stream ?”” she continued, arching one | __ The friends who had loved him through years, remained at 
of the prettiest mouths in the world to prevent her from burst- | his bed-side ; but they heard his voice no more. The dying 
ing into laughter; “if not, come up here, and dance with us. | ™4n senk into a lethargy—his eyes now and then partially 
Look—l1 will give you some flowers!” | unclosed, and his lips moved, but his mind evidently wan- 
“I will join you!” cried Antonio, recovering hie vivacity ; || dered. Frequently he murmured. in low and gentle voice 
why should he, who had kissed the hand of the noble Signora | Graae, * Sntns bees a. 
Falier and other high-born ladies fear a bevy of village mai- | Atlength Paravia, who sat nearest him, gave an exclama- 
dens! He sprang up the bank, knelt gracefully down, and || tion of alarm ; a sudden convulsion passed ov-r bis features, 
the fair hands of the queen of the sher herdesses wreathed her | but it was gone, ere Zannini the bed, und 
Thess 
mented her with a fluency to which the lovely contadina was the face of his friend. He made a motion as if wishing 
H to be raised up; and as Paravia obeyed the intimation, the 
She was, in truth, the handsomest of the group, her sym- ! same convulsion, but more slight, passed over his counten- 
again he murmured the mysterious 
shoulders, her bright eyes, and cheeks hke the rose, captive words—*“ Anima bella ¢ pura!” feebly stretching out bis 
ted the heart of the young artist, who in the course of a few | bands as if he would extend them toward some invisible ob- 
minutes, was as unembarrassed in ber presence as if they had j ject. Was there, indeed, present to the vision of his spirit, 
known each other from infancy. | some being from a higher sphere, or was it that the “ pure 
“* Will you tell me your name, fair damsel?’ said he. and lovely soul” about to quit its clay, was already blest in 
* Be:ta Biasi, is my name; may we know yours?” communion with his Maker! 
“With all my heart; mine is Antonio Canova.” His friends crowded eagerly about the dying man ; it was 
“What! you are the lad, then, that works at statuary with evident that the moment of dissolution was near ; his pulse 
Messer Torrent?” And with new wonder the gay maidens || uttered—his breathing grew shorter. It was at this awful 
crowded about him, asking a thousand questions, to which || !9stant that his countenance was invested with that singular 
Antonio was perfectly willing to reply; fascinated, as he was, || "diance—that expression of more than mortal ration, 
by the bright eyes of his lovely shepherdess. The sensation ver to pass from the remembrance of those who bebeld it. 
was quite new to him; for he had scarcely heard of love.— |“ lt was,” says the awhor of “ La Storia di Seultura,” who 
For the rest of the morning he was dev to her; and when, | ¥8* present, “as if all the sublime ions of his hfe 
at length, he bade her ad eu, and made bold to ask leave to | Werte visible in hie face in that moment.” It was no illusion; 
kiss her, and she laughingly put her arms round his neck and | 9 religious t to the illustrious departing ; the by- 
kissed his boyish cheek he trembled with strange emotion.  *tarders saw wondered at a glory such us his hand hed 
He could have have fallen at her fect and worshipped her as "ever wrought, nor his mind ever before conceived! Zannini, 
a divinity. Wild thoughts swam in bis head as he went home- | '" recording this phenomenon, attributes this —— to 
ward; one defined resolution, however, he formed; to wit: |." supernatural influence; but to the habitual frame of « 
that of declaring his passion to his grandfather, Pasino, and | ind accustomed to indulge in visions of celestial beauty ; to 
asking his consent to his marriage with this fair one so soon, **ize and embody the sublimest ions. The same all- 
as be arrived at suitable years. To Torretti, he dared not , subduing mental habits which prompts the expiring conqueror 





old man, after a pause, during which he minutely examined | speak of his love. Nor, a short time after, when the old man | & murmur words of command, caused the last faltering words 
the workmanship of the flowers and fruit. “It is God's gift, declared his intention of going to Venice, and wished his pupil | of the artist, and filled his countenance with that expression 
and be you thankful for it! To-morrow you shall go to the to accompany him, durst Antonio offer a word of dissent i of beatitude and glory, not to be understood save by those 


noble Falier with your present. And remember, in after life, | 


when you enter, as I foresee you will, upon a career of fame || "till he saw her years afterward at Crespan, flourishing in 


He parted from the lovely Betta, never to see her again | Who could sympathise with bim. 


or some minutes this continved; but as the sun darted 


F 
as you have begun with the innocence of flowere—so let the | beauty, but alas! married to another. Yet the vision which | his first rays into the chamber, the wondrous expression 


pure wreaths of virtue and pi 


your life’s end, fresk as w first plucked in the gardens of 


a? 


of his It praise. Antonio's eyes were suffused ; 
; tear fell, bedewing the hand of his master, which he | 
raised to his lips 

“ And now, 
in his manner than usual, “ go, my lad. and walk an hour or 


| 





flourish on yeur brow, even to | The Becryur en revected to bie apicte, Rover Sovsock bie! | posoed away; his head sank slewly 
for 


! _ As yet, ignorant of the antique, he was thus—thanks to the || 
good Torretti seldom, unless powerfully excited, in-| benignant conjunction of the stars!—brought to a guide less } 
> gengher his doing so at present, was proof of the | fallacious—to Nature, and taught to look to her for his ins 

ration, 
ee. year, his noble ideal was s 
' us was the foundation Inid-of that glorious ref || Ttaly—the 
’ said the old man, with more of tenderness || 8% destined to work in his art; of the conuetion fant 


plicity and gemuine taste in sculpt . 
two. The "nee air and sunshine will revive you; for you, tinct in Italy. pture, which were then ex 


to the left; one deep 
The Beautiful was born in the imagination of the artist. | parted his lips, and his earthly life was extinguished 
ever. 

Thus died Caneva, whose genius as a sculptor, was the re- 
| verse of that of Michael Angelo; for he excelled in epse and 
dice, produced the fol- || simplicity, in soft beauty and bewitching . He bore with 
wn to the world; and | him, in his death, the love of all who knew him—the grief of 
admiration of the world. 


Power or Etectricity.—A saled of mustard or water 
juced in a few minutes, , Ay. assistance of 
the seed for a few 


In his first statue, the 





‘ cress, may be 


have wrought too assiduously ;”’ and here he remarked for the CHAPTER It | electricity Process is to immerse 
; aig . ‘ \\ da , ia diluted riatic acid, then it ina 
firut time, the boy's excessive womaate . It wns not yet stinrise on the morning of the 13th of Oc- | oor" Raut cuit Tetting it bo cotered with e metallic cover, and 
hs nome Pree peeps ing. His heart was full; || tober, 1822, when Paolo Zannini, a physician of some te || then bring it in contact with the electric machine. By the 
he mi ndiicorte tien an mynd in Venice, ascended the steps of the house of Antonio Fran- employed in this process, eggs, which require from 
first dream of fame; often, at hi we ed, ni. Without previous knocking, he opened the door, to twenty days application of animal heat to hatch 
mes at his work, given him- amt ged Aes pre erie amare fee eae ep wp waged eden sr yw tlle ne 

friend, Aglietsi, whom a whie- || rently from noxious animalcule, in an hour 
Di cndomes of oe cee « He knows all—and " rendered full of insects, ™ 
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THE NEW-YORKER, 
~ SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1840, 


For the New-Yorker. 

Mr. Editor :—Being unfriendly to a currency that may be ex- 

ded and pl Teeter py ay as -~, 
sent r cutrency is country can, at 
Benktag establishments whose direct interest may be 
by expansion and contraction—and realizing, alse, the Gonve- 
nience of a paper medium for the purpose of remittance by mail, 
and in traveling, I am induced to make the Slowing oer 
tions through your paper, for the consideration of heads 
than mime: 

I would propose that the United States issue millions 
of paper money, in bills of such denominations as should be 
most likely to realize the end desired. Let this amount be dis- 
tributed among the States and placed in deposit without interest 
—to be by States loaned out for the benefit of Common 
Schools — and let it be receivable for all Government dues, and 
redeemable at any a howe the ay has ne 

The adv such a cur over present, it ap- 
pears to gen be; canvestihiiiy o= far as would be desired 
by the traveler, at almost every post office in the Union—uni- 
formity in values country—and freedom from the 

monopoly. 











throughout the 
evils of T. Jerrenson. 
Remarks by the Editor: 

We had mentally resolved to offer no further remarks on 
Currency and Banking in the columns of the New-Yorker 
until the close of the pending political contest. The above 
communication, however, from the pen of an esteemed friend 
from whom we differ on most topics, has induced us for once 
to swerve from that resolution, and we proceed to offer such 
comments as his views seem naturally to suggest. 

He appears to stand on this basis: Paper Money is in itself 


thriving. Every inflation dooms the Banks to receive back 
from their debtors less value than they have given them ; eve- 
ry revulsion subjects them to enormous losses from the bank- 
ruptcy of these debtors, If there is any one interest which 
has more than all others to dread from these fluctuations, it 
is the Banking interest. 

Nor is it true that Banks mighé inflate and contract the 
Currency at pleasure. We will not here stop to show that 
in the expansion of 1835,'6, the Banks were but the in- 
strumental and not the impelling power, since that would lead 
te topics that we do net care here to discuss. But the revul- 
sion furnishes evidence equally in point, and itis happily such 
that none but the wilfully blind can fail to see it. Here we 
have been struggling through three years of depression and 
contraction, and the end is not yet. If the Banks, or a ma- 
jority of those who manage Banks, could have put an end to 
this by uny effort ef their own, they would have done it long 
since. Their interests, their wishes, their efforts, have been 
all on the side of a more liberal currency, better prices for 
property, and better times. Yet in spite of all these, the 
Currercy has contracted, property bas fallen, and times have 
been hard through forty months and the process continues. 
And yet, according to our friend's theory, they have only to 
say the word, and make money plentier than ever! Need we 
say more on this point ? 

The fact is that Banks labor under similar responsibilities 


they manage badly, they incur hazards and losses. If they 
lend to unsafe customers, they are apt to lose their meney. 





and are subject to similar influences with individuals. If) 


Mr McDuffie’s Report to the House in 1830, adverse to Gen. 
Jackson's suggestion of a Government Bank, he will find 
much profitable matter bearing on this subject, from the pens 
of able and experienced Statesmen. We can only take room 
to add that if any such issue is ever made, we prefer that it 
should take the form of an advance Distribution of the Pro- 
ceeds of the Public Lands to the several States—that the 
notes issued should be specifically payable in those Lands on 
presentation as well as generally receivable for all public dues, 
and that the Distribution should not take the form of a Loan, 
| but be absolute and irreversible. We may speak of this mat- 
ter again. 

Verment.—The Annual Election for State Officers in Ver- 
| mont took place on Tuesday the Ist inat. which was also the 
day of biennial Election of Members of Congress. We have 
first returns from nearly two thirds of the State indicating a 
more decisive Whig triumph than has been achieved for sev- 
eral years. We cannot pretend to give accurate statements 
of votes this week. The following are the aggregate results : 

State Elections.—Silas M. Jenison, Governor, David M. 
Camp, Lieutenant Governor, Henry F. Janes, Treasurer—all 
Whigs, same as last year—by 6 to 6,000 majority over 
Dillingham, Barber and Baldwin, V. B. 
| Congress.—Hiland Hall réelected in the First District by 
| 12 to 1600 majority; William Slade in the Second by 3,000 
| to 3,500; Horace Everett in the Third by 2,000—all Whigs. 
Fourth District—Augustus Young, Whig, in place of and 
| over John Smith, V. B. by about 1000 majority. 
| Fifth District—not fully heard from: Isaac Fletcher, V. 














avery good thing—convenient, useful, advantageous to the || If they issue too much, they are pressed for payment, and i B. probably reél: cted by a greatly reduced majority. 
community—but then it is very wrong and mischievous that | driven to sacrifices or bankruptcy. If all the Banks in the Legislature—The Whigs have gained two Senators in 
individuals or associations have the power of issuing it. It | country should combine to increase extravagantly their issues, | Bennington by 175 majority—last year 300 against them ; 


ought (he thinks) to be issued solely by the Federal Govern- | (which we suppose to be the evil apprehended by our corres- || one Senater in Chittenden by 600—last year divided ; and 


ment. Why? Because there will be fluctuation, expansion 
and contraction, so long as it is issued by private companies 
and not by the Government. 

Our friend is probably not aware that he has begged the 
main question in this case. He has taken for granted that 
the Banks expand and contract their issues wantonly, capri- 
ciously, or schemingly, and that the result of such expansion 
ond contraction is a continual flactution of Currency and Pri- 
ces. One day (he assumes) the Banks let out a flood of mo- 
ney, in order to inflate prices and msdde lation ; the 
next, they put on the screws, draw in the Currency, depress 
prices, and buy up every body's property under the hammer, 
and are then ready to expand again. In other words, the 
men who own stocks and manage Banks are generally swin- 
dlers and use their privileges as instruments of oppression 
and extortion. Such is the leading idea which seems to lie 
at the bottom of our friend's suggestions. 





| Of course, when we speak of Banks and Paper Caren 


| pondent,) they ceuld effect nothing unless the policy of the | 
Government were strongly calculated to favor their undertak- } 
time, with a eertainty of being brought up ere long by the 
balance of trade against the country, and the efflux of their | 
Specie from the unfavorable state of the Foreign Exchan- | 
ges. Under a government policy of rigid Specie Exaction | 
for all dues, such as the Independent Treasury establishes | 
after 1843, the Banks will be as powerless, whether for good or | 
evil, as our friend can desire. However much they may be | 
blamed for contraction—which they can no more prevent or | 
avoid than they can the coming of winter—they will not be 1 
| abused fur any further expansion. 
| 

we mean Banks issuing notes payable in specie en demand, | 
, with Paper Currency of that express character and none } 
|other. Irredeemable Paper, whether it take the form of Post | 





Now this kind of talk has its place, and in that place it 
doubtless answers the purpose for which it is intended. It is| 
wholly out of place, however, in a calm and earnest discus- 
sion of the Currency question. When did our friend first 
hear, understdhd and realize, that Banks are in their nature 
such swindling-mills as he represents them? Not foar years 
ago, we are confident. 





| 


tract the currency never existed. 


Just look at the reason of the matter: Bank Directors ae 
men engaged in all the varieties of business. Some are mer- || ment—which is in effect to entrust it to a very few indivic-| 


chants, some capitalists, some manufacturers, others farmers, 


| 
And we are still more confident that | and Directors, a more rigid prevention of Bank failures and 
aconspiracy of Banks and Baakers to inflate and then con- | suspensions, and thus ensuring a more equable and stable Cur. | 


Notes, Treasury Notes, or broken promises to pay on demand, 
is another matter. And we must be distinctly understood as t 
not objecting to a Reform of our present Banking System, or || 

‘intimating that such Keform is not desirable. We believe | 

| that many and great improvements should be made and will | 


| 
| 


be made, looking to a stricter responsibility of Bank officers, 





| 


_réncy. But te deprive individuals and companies of the priv- 
ilege of issuing Paper, and vesting it entirely in the Govern 





| uals, having no necessary sympathy with the productive and | 


mechanies, &c. &. Many of them are largely debtors; oth-|| business interests of the country—seems to us a very queer | 
ers chiefly creditors ; some both debtors and creditors to a! way of abelishing the monopoly of Banking. And, while we i @ recess until two e’clock. 


large amouut. Now, these men could not enter upon such an| 
operation as this without a certain prospect of seriously in- 
juring themselves, or a large portion of their number. They 
might just as well undertake to enrich themselves by burning 
the city which contains their own stores and houses. 

How can our friend fancy that “ the direct interest of Bank- 
ing establishments may be promoted by expansion and con-| 
traction?” If he had said that the direct interest of credit- 
ors generally wild be promoted by tempting their debtors to 
gambling and dissipation, he could not eonsider it, on reflec- 
tion, a wise assertion. It seems to us a very evident truth 
that Banks and stockholders, whose property is mainly in- 
‘ested in the mere promises to pay of sundry individuals, have 
the strongest possible interest in keeping the Currency steady 





are in the neighborhood, we may as well express our decided | 
opinion thet no system of Banking can be devised more justly 
| and absolutely free from the reproach of monopoly than that) 
| which now exists in this State, under our General Banking | 
| Law. Defects the system undoubtedly has, but not that of 
| monopoly or exclusiveness. | 

And now as to the issue of Government paper which our) 
friend proposes—we do not admit the necessity for ix age, 
| he assumes, but we have no doubt that if Bank Issues are 
| ever suppressed, whether by positive enactment or by the ef- 
| fect of our National policy, some such substitute will be re 
sorted to. Yet we hardly need remark that it is liable to se- 
| rious and weighty objections, not the least of which § the 
presumed want of Censtitutional power. If our friend 





| 











tnd uniform, and the People economical, industrious, and 


readily obtain Gen. Samuel Smith's Report to the Senate 


we think three in Orange. They have reélected 4 in Wind- 
sor, 3 in Windham, 3 in Rutland, 2 in Addison, 1 in Chitten- 


ing. Under favor ef such a policy, they might expand for a den, and 3 in Franklin, by large majorities. Probably Van 
| Buren Senators are chosen in Washington, but by a much re- 


duced majority. The smaller Northern Counties are not 
heard from. 

The House, we infer, will stand about 150 Harrison to 50 
Van Buren—last year, 8 or 10 majority. 

The following are the reported majorities for Jenison in the 
several Counties, as they reach us: 


Bennington, .... . 200 Rutland, ...... .2,000 
Wiadsor,...... . 3,000 Addison, ....... 1,500 
Windham,...... 1,200 Chittenden,..... 600 
Orange (part)... 200 Franklin, ....... 500 


Total, so far... .9,200. Washington, (12 tewns) even. 

The returns to come in will probably reduce this majority 
1 or 2,000. 

New-Yorx —The friends of the National Administration 
in this State, held their Convention at Syracuse on the 3d 
instant. Every county but Essex was represented—125 dele- 
gates present. Hon. Jabez Willes, of St. Lawrence, was 
chosen President, with eight Vice Presidents and five Secre- 
taries. A preliminary ballot for Governor was immediately 
taken, and resulted—For Wm. C. Beuck, 107; John A. 
Dix, 14; Silas Wright, jr. 2; Benj. F. Butler 1, blank I. 
On motion of Mr. Townsend, of Rensselaer, seconded by 
Mr. Mann, of Herkimer, Mr. Bouck was then unanimously 
nominated. e 

On motion ef Gen. Maison of Dutchess, seconded by Mr. 
Bowne of Otsego, Hon. Daniet S. Dickinson was nomi- 
nated fur Lieutentant Governor. The Convention then teok 





The following is the State ticket :— 


For Governor— WILLIAM C. BOUCK, of Schoharie. 
For Lt. Gov.—DANIEL 8. DICKINSON, of Broome. 
For Electors of President, 

Senato- ? Hon. SAMUEL YOUNG, of Saratoga. 
rial. Gen. GEORGE P. BARKER, of Erie. 


a 

Inptana.—We have at length the official canvass of the 
votes cast for Governor in Indiana at the recent election.— 
They show the following results : 
Total in 1840—Gov. &c. In 1839—Congress, 
Bigger .. .. .62,934 Whig....49,697 Harrisen.. .41,281 
Howard....54,297 V. Buren.50,631 Van Buren . 32,478 
Maj. Bigger. 8,037" V.B.maj. 934 Harrison... 8,803 

Samuel Hall, Whig candidate for Lieutenant Gevernor, has 
9,292 majority. The Whig average is probably abeut 9,000. 

* Vote of Concord, DeKalb Co, tost—38 for Bigger, 23 for Howard. 
4 


el 


In 1836—President. 
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ee . 
MR. CLAY AND GEN. JACKSON. | ist Sse Sen ode oe 


PesxsyLvanta.—Jeremiah Brewn of Lancaster, Francis 
| To the Ecitor of the Nashville Union. dollars, 


James of Chester, and John Edwards of Delaware, are the 
Harrison candidates fer Congress in the triple District, Penn pret the Hon. H Clay, of Ken-|| It wasin the train of the same thought and argument 
seade-rthe ton te plese of Sen. laugh Basies, dhe be ee eee eee I addgeed the appointment of Mr. Swartwout to the offers 
sy P jtucky, in his pubhe speech at Nashville y y, alleged Collsteor : ' of 
declined : the others re-nominated.—Their reelection is cer | that | had appointed the Hon. Edward Livingston Secretary of the most t in the Unived States, 
tain. William Heister (is he the old Governor or his sent) || of State when he was a defaulter, and knowing him to be as one of the most unfertunate and injurious examples, Hi, 
is tonne’ te Genetne Geom, tenentien All these will of | 0, I feel that I am justified in declaring the charge to be in the schemes of Col. Burr was a fact of such 
Pa pene by pa ery : ‘false. It is known to all the country, that the nominations — mvp baal q sxgperad ona yet suppose, that no 
— large | made by the President to the Senate are referred to appro least , history country could 
Isaac Leet (Adm.) has been nominated for reelection from seamenadae of that body, whose duty it is to inquire be ignorant of it. But it was not upon Gen. Jackson's 
Washington County; Joseph Lawrence is his opponent, the | aan the ren the —_ one that if there is —s _e of that fact, it was upon the fact itself that | 
game as in’ ; lead ; Lawrence | evidence of default, or any disqualifying circumstances ex! : , 
— _ —_ era ing against them, a rejection of the nomination follows. Mr. It is now said that the appointment of Mr. Swartwout was 
3483—17 majority. Livingston was a member of the Senate from the State of | eommended by citizens of New-York I know nothing of 
The Whigs of the South-Western States held a great || Louisiana when he was nominated by me. Can Mr. Clay | those recommendations. Whether they were cause or effect— 
bettas. - | say that he opposed the confirmatien of his nomination, be- | whether they were gotten up to produce or to give color and 
Convention at — on the 17th and 18th > a | cause he was a defaulter? If so, the journals of the Senate | cover to the appointment, peer gd determined to be made 
ber present is estimated at 15,000 to 20,000. Hon. Ephraim | wij) answer. But his confirmation by the Senate is conclu- | —their secret history only could disclose. The appointment 
H. Foster, Ex-Senator from Tennessee, presided. Hon. | sive proof that no such objection, if made, rod sustained ; Te reel cungsise — the ay me foes of _ 
: im attend by pressing invitation, addres- 20d I am satisfied that such a charge against hi could not ®dministration me, the seque! demonstrates 
emg Guy a a re Se cead | have been substantiated. _ unwise it was. 
sed the Convention at length, ~ = — || I amalso informed that Mr. Clay charged me with appoint- | These tepics of my address to the convention on Monday 
ceived. [A pungent exchange of courtesies between Mr. C. ing Samuel Swartwout Collector of the port of New York, | last, have been selected by General Jackson fer comment and 
and Gen. Jackson was the consequence of that speech, for , knowing that he had been an associate of Aaron Burr. To this | snimadyersion. He was not present on the occasion. He 
wich acute cama] A wemendus pon ws | cope ya ta Lee Me Soares | Pty wtf nce eye ep 
. . * —_— connexien Wi aron Durr, sely as +t . . - . . 
emespe es — : — emathes ace . ye |, Clay himself, who, if the history of the times did not do him | formed,” by whom, with what motives, and with what objects, 
streets of Nashville to ‘ Whig Hill,’ where the organization | great injustice, was far from avoiding an association with I have no means of conjecturing. 
of the Convention was effected. Beside the Speeches of the Burr, when he was at the town of Lexington, in Kentucky. Yet | Whether his informer may be some friend of Mr. Van Bu- 
President and Mr. Clay, the Convention was addressed on | oe —. was a ——- = State, and —- say ren, who, in the sony emer state of his political for- 
: ’ confidently with recommendations for character a tness tunes, wishes to bring the General into the field, and w tum 
the 17th by Judge Hopkins end Ex Gov. Gayle of Alabeme. | not more favorable than those produced to me by the citizens | the tide of just indignation on the son of the people from the 
Messrs, Underwood, of Ky. White of Indiana, Storer of Ohio | of Now York, in behalfef Mr. Swartwout. Mr. Clay, too, at |General’s protegé, the exhibition of his name only would 




















} 


and Hogan of Lilinois; and on the 18th by Senator Critten- | the time of his own appointment to that high office, it will be | enable the public to decide. 
den and Gen. Leslie Coombs of Ky. Balie Peyton and Col. | recollected, was directly charged throughout the Union, with With regard to the insinuations and gross epithets contained 
Christie of New-Orleans, Col. Grimsley of St. Louis and Maj. having bargained for it, and by none was this charge more in General Jackson's note, alike impotent, malevolent, and 


a : : . | earnestly made than by his present associates in Tennessee, from the dignity of a man who has filled the higb- 
Clarkson of Cincianati. The Convention adjourned on the | Messrs Bell and Foster. t est in the Universe, respect for the public, and for my- 
se 


evening of the 18th. Under such circumstances, how contemptible does this de- | ,if allows me only to say that, like other similar missiles, 
The Political Abolitionists of Genesee County have nom- oe oaks : at ben _ _ _— - a a = a | they have fallen harmless at my feet, exciting no other sensa- 
: “ ; a eee ee Se ey ena rs against tion than that of scorn and contempt. H CLAY. 
inated for Congress, Willard J. Chapin of Perry; for As- | the living and the dead. || Nashville, August 20, 1840. 
bly, Joshua H. Darling, Horatio Hodge, itage, Aug. 18, 1840. i — 
sembly, Joshua g, Horatio Hodge, Gershom Wells | Hermitage, Aug. 18, 1840 lecde athiamanie, 


and Samuci Heaton; for Sheriff, Gordon M. Abel, of Staf- . pry . i : . 

: a . TO THE PUBLIC. | Sin,—I have just read in the Banner of this day an article 
ford ; Clerk, Allen Y. Breck of Warsaw. Myron Holley was | Your surprise, I am quite sure, will be as great as mine | addressed Henry Ciny, of Kentucky, to the public ; the ob 
recommended for Senator. was, on the perusal of a note, signed Andrew Jackson, ad- | ject of which is evidently to exculpate himself for the calum- 

. dressed to the editor of the Nashville Union, and bearing date || nious assault he made upon my churacter and that of Edward 
State Stocks.—The Comptroller gives notice of a sale en on the 18th instant. i Livingston, deceased, in his speech to the multitude on Mon- 

the 10th inst. of 40 bonds of $1000 each, Michigan, 6 per The circumstances of my present visit to Nashville are well, dey last. ! 
cent.; 13 do. do. Illinois, 6 per cent. ; 5 do. do. Arkansas, 6 known here. I declined repeated invitations to attend the | In the Nashville Whig of lest Tuosday odace, the paper o» 
: ’ | convention holden on the 17th instant, and finally yielded to || lected for the publicasion of Mr. Clay's speech on that occa- 

1 ’ y y pe y f 
per cent.; in all $58,000, on account of the Miller’s Bank of an unusual appeal with which I was honored, and which i | sion, he i« reported to have used the fellowing language— 
Clyde. would be difficult for any man to resist. ** He referred to the appointment of Edward Livingston as 
I was called uson to address the convention. In what Secretary of State at a time when he was a defaulter, but 
The Governor General of Canada visited the village of | terms of respect and, for military services, of praise, I spoke | said he presumed the President did not reflect sufficiently 
Niagara Falls on Friday last, for the purpose of viewing the | of the distinguished individual who is the occasion of this upon the tendency such an appointment would have.” Oa 
Falls from the American side of the River. He was received | 2°t#, all who heard me can testify. Among the subjects the same day several gentlemen of the Federal Whig Pary 
with every mask of attention, end b jn which I discussed, was that of the degeneracy in public vir- informed me that Mr, Ulay had charged me with appointing 
nant 7m ation, qpees Gn Sour 68 hos- | tue, and especially the delinquency and infidelity — defaulters to office ; and since my arrival at Nashville a great 
- mansion of Gen. Porter previous to his return. | officers, of which, within the last few years, we have such many of my friends have a ete a s 
hlend . . lamentable proof. In assigning the causes for this deplora- speech on the occasion alluded to, that he di lare 
dan = ae aan - rere a ie was ble state of things, [ stated, as among them, the a of that [had appointed Me. Livingston Secretary of State when 

ve his audience ve on the Ist inst. when he would the rule laid down by Mr. Jefferson, of honesty, capacity and! he was a defaulter. 
make a tour through Fraace and England, and return to this | fidelity to the Constitution, and the substitution for it of one| With this evidence before me I cannot entertain a doubt 
country directly. | founded on devotion and subserviency not to the country, but that the information on whieh I acted when I addressed you 
Geo. Bigger (elon) of Indiens bes bes A , | to the chief of a party. on Tuesday is correct, nor is it at ali impaired by the incul- 
a ae penne ngangerously ill, The persons appointed to office too often consider them-' pation which Mr. Clay has off red to the public. Knowing 
at Indianapolis, but was recovering at the last advices. | selves as being only put in possession of their legitimate share | the man as I do, I knew that he would resort to aan = 
0 State Election i : , | of the spoils of victory, instead of feeling bound by the obli. | artifice to cover his retreat from the position into whic 

an in Meine cn Monday the 14th inst. | gations of a sacred trust confided for the benefit of the | had been thrown by his vain desire te gratify these who had 
TREASURY NOTES | In respect to defaulters, I referred to the case of Mr. Livings-| followed him in the raccoon and hard cider pageantry of the 
Taeasvay Derantuenr, September 1, 1840, | 2%, Of Whose attainments as a jurist, not more consistent |day. Convicted of making an assertion which the records of 
Amount of T Notes issued sale @s yom’. || with truth than my feelings, I spoke in the highest terms. | the Senate and other familiar history. prowed to be false, he 
acts of Congress of the 12th October, 1837 I He was one of the earliest and the greatest defaulters. His! now attempts to qualify it the following language—"* In 
2ist May, 1838, and 2d March, 1839.. .. $19 567,086 29 | occurred under Mr. Jefferson's administration. The re- |, arguing from cause to effect I contended that the appointraent 
Of that amount there has been redeemed... .. 19/293 022 61 cords both of the executive and judicial departments estab i of Mr. Livingston was a persicious precedent—that it was @ 





ANDREW JACKSON. 


. : _—__ **_"~ | lished his default. He remained a defaulter about a quarter | viftual -Iamation to all who were or might be defaulters, 
—_ _——- ao act of Ble March. $274,063 61 | of a century, if not more. How he finally liquidated the bal- | that thelr infidelity in a public trust constituted wo insupera- 
1840 eee a ae Maseh, | ance against him, and when, I do not certainly know. but I || ble barrier to a promutive to ove of the highest offices in the 
Of that issue there has becn ance ggg ” || believe it was by property and under the first term of General | Government. I did not attribute to General Jackson a po 
207.495 7i || Jackson. But whenever and however it was, a tardy pay. || edge of the default. I went even so far a» to say that 
‘ amuabermause || ment or composition of the debt could not and did not ex-| might net have reflected upon the consequences of the ap- 
Leaving of that issue outstanding... 2... 4,692,438 86 | punge the fact of his original default. || pointment of an individual so situated. 1 must now say that, 
Aggregate outstanding................... $4,966,502 47 || In arguing from cause to effect, I contended that the ap- | until General Jackeon otherwise asserts, | am constrained to 
LEVI WOODBURY, Secretary of the Treasury. || POMtment ol Mr. Livingston was a pernicious precedent. | believe that he could not have been ignorant of a fact +0 con- 


—_—— hey « : a a Se cmaticn to all who were or might || A. ~ eet Shes Seam to 

etaulters, r infidelity in a public trust constituted ward Livingston, Fsq. as Attorney of t nt ta 
Land Gites “en no insuperable barrier toa pooredine te one of the highest | New York, during the administration of Mr. 
Moneys at Keckeskia, Illinois cee Balen trie Public | offices in the Government. I did not attribute to General | Jefferson, to the amount of $100,000." And all this moral 
comed. Elijah H. Gordy, Receiver of Public Meneyo de- | Jackson & knowledge of the default. [ went even so far as| sin is now made to result, not trom the fact that Mr. Livings- 
’s, Ala. vice T, J. Wilkinson deceased # at St. | to say that he might not have reflected upon the consequences || ton was a defaulter when he was oppeineed to the affice of 
Custom House ‘ - “ of the appointment of an individual so situated. I must now of State, but that he had guilty some thirty 
pehannock, Va a - A. Parker, Collector at Tap- || say tat, until General Jackson otherwise asserts, I am con- It would be easy to show from the life of Mr. 
a Sone, | S. Garnett, deceased. Ebene- strained to believe that he could not have been ignorant of « ton that the default here alluded to was one which did 
= , Surveyor at Gloucester, Mass. vice John ict so conspicuous in the annals ef our country, as that of not prejudice bis moral character, or lessen the high standing 
» weigned. the default of Edward Livingston, Esq. as attorney of tha which he enjoyed at the time, and has since invariably sus- 


ery in the annals of our country as that of the default of 
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tained wherever he has been known. But it is net my pur- 
pose here to vindicate the memory of that eminent and 


statesman. Every one can see that, explained as Mr, Clay 
now sioced Wis anihennen to chad i oe be se 
cul is real deigh of Tearing. wa presi, on public 
mind unfavorable to my character, by a resort to facts 
which when examined are insufficient or imaginary. + 


He cannot say, in an article which bears his vignaean, thet 
I ever appointed a defaulter or retained one in kaowing 
him to be one. Yet this was the impression which he 
to make on the multitude that were assembled here with 
on Monday last. That he did then predicate this charge on 
the appointment of Mr. Livingston is proved by the testimony 
which I have adduced, but my ex of the calumny will 
never reach, probably, those who heard its utterance. This 
was my cemplaint—not that Mr. Cisy had not a right to 
argue (as he expresses it) frem cause to effect in the examina- 
tion of my official conduct, but that he had no right to pervert 
facts for the purpose of giving effect to slanders of Mr. Liv- 
ingston and myself. 








yse 
Taking the same latitude that Mr. Clay did in bis speech, || *™eunted to $4000. 


and in his answer to my card, or by tracing effects to their 
causes with an impartiality and justice which will slander 
neither the living nor the dead, it would not be difficult to 
refer the public to a far more appropriate source for the evils 
of which Mr. Clay complains, than Mr. Livingston's int- 
mert. This would be the extravagant extent of the k 
paper system ; upheld asit has been by the Federal party in 
their efforts to make the Federal Government subservient to 
the schemes of the stock jobbers and money brokers of this 
country and Europe. But I do not feel called upon here to 
vindicate the measures of the administration on this subject, 
which have been se long resisted by the party of which Mr. 
Clay is the head. | 
Mr. Clay, when successful in the intrigues which made him | 
of State, declared, og us patronage and we will | 
make ourselves popular.’ He hes grasped twice at the | 
Presidency. The people repudiated the principles of the |) 
administration of which he was a prominent member. He 
has made an incessant war upon every measure of my admin- 
istration, and assailed the character of every public man who 
has not favored his ambitious pretensi Availing himself 
of the corruption of the Pank of the United States, and of 
the disasters which have befallen the country in consequence 
of the paper moncy system, he now makes piteous appeals to 
the people, c the real causes of theit pecuniary dif- 
ficulties, and inst of exhorting them te unite in main- 
taining the inviolability of comracts and reforming the cur- 
reney, he tells them to make another Bank of fifty mil- 
ons. 
This certainly is not the man to come bere and lecture 
Tennessee on morals and politics, and te pull down or build 
up the reputation of her citizens. 
Mr. Clay seems to have considered that he was addressing 
a benighted people—before whom be might indulge his ma- 
lignant disposition to slander the living and the dead with- 
out exposure, and whose passions might be appealed w by 
the exhibition of empty pageants and flags of new device, not 
the flag of the country, indicating allegiance to our free insti- 
tutions, but flags representing the evil passions of the leaders 
of the various factions that are united in the present war 





——_—- —_—— 
sume about 33 gallons of oil each trip, with an outlay of $10 | and the last of the young ladies,—lifeless as the rest,— was 





for washing, besides other trifling contingencies. placed with her kindred associates, but a few mome i 
Attac to the lake consolidation there are thirty-seven || alive and happy, on the deck of the Water Lily. "The five 
boats comprising the whole of the large class now a en || bodies were placed beside each other, and the s tacle pre- 
Lake Erie. About 20 of those have done all the business || sented,—the ing contrast of a brief hour,—we 
this season—the balance were hauled off, and their crews || need not picture to our readers. , 
discharged. Since the opening of the navigation, the Star,|| Every effert was made by Dr. Barret to restore life to thie 
and within a few weeks past the Harrison, new and of me- | apparently dead, but in vain, and so sudden was the work of 
dium dimensions, have been running without regard to the | the fell destroyer, that even the jewels which adorned the fin- 
rules of the lake consolidation. A third boat is also afloat | gers of the young ladies, dropped from them the moment 
and in the hands of the artisans, who have erders to finish her 1 their bodies were brought to the light of day. 
with all possible despatch, which will run in connection with | The Water Lily arrived at the steamboat Bangor, between 
the above boats. | six and seven o'clock, where a Coroner’s Inquest was held, 
Between high and low | -~ boats there are vast differ-|| and a verdict rendered. The parents and friends were pres- 
ences in the cest of outfit. The Missouri, (high pressure,) | ent at this mournful ceremony, and received the lifeless re- 
large class, 610 tons, cost when ready for service, $60,000. | mains of children and relatives whom they had parted with, a 
Her engine, horizontal and one of ihe most perfect ever put | few hours before, in the anticipation that they would meet 
in the hull of a vessel, was purchased a bergain, and cost at | those they loved, again, not in the cold embraces of death, but 
Pittsburg, in June last, $18,000. An additional $3000 more | in the glad welcome of returned kindred and friends. The 
was psid for its transportation to Erie. Her upholsterer’s bill || following were the names of the young ladies who were 
drowned : 


The five 








The Cleveland, low seure, e class, 570 tons, was | Frances Ingraham, daughter of Widow Ingraham; 
built and fitted out et wane hy time when labor and line Thurston, daughter of Mr. Samuel Thurston, ak ws 
materials were very high. Her hull cost $22,000—engine || Julia Ann Milliken, daughter of Captain Milliken, of the bark 
$45,000, with an additional $5000 for shafts, &c. furnished || Oceola; Caroline and Elizabeth Ilsley, daughters of Mr. Na- 
ped pr previous to her going into service. This craft is | than Ilsley. 
to have the most happy combination of arrangements | ~ 
of any boat on the western waters, @ circumstance most as- | FROM MEXICO—THE REVOLUTION ENDED. 
suredly which gives ber such great speeed. She consumes | From the New-Orleans Bulletin, Aug. 20. 
FurtHer rrom Mexico,—All of our news from the Cap- 


three cords of wooed every hour, or 150 to Detroit and back, | 
ressure boat | ital of Mexico has hitherto come through the Centralists.— 


and 600 cords to Chicago. An ordinary high ; 
will consume about 80 cords to Detroit and back, or 375 to} Their statements, of course, put the most favorable coloring 
upon events for their own side of the question. Though, 


« and back. 
uring the first twelve trips of the Constitution this season even from their own admissions, it is manifest that : 
to Detroit and back, she consumed 1,130 cords of wood, at ®  ralists were making formidable and triumphant a 4 
cost of $1 75 per cord, amounting to within « fraction of | The only item of intelligence yet received, which seems to be 
$2000 for fuel. ' F | of an impartial character, is contained in a letter written from 
When running, the rate of insurance is 6 or 7 per cent. and the city of Mexico, by a private citizen, after the breaking 
when lying up, during the winter, enly one per ct. is charged. || out of the revolution. to a correspondent at Tampico. It 
times, however, in very boisterous weather near was shown to us yesterday by a gentleman of this place, to 
close of the navigation, two per cent a month is charged for || whom it had been enclosed. representations are deci- 
policies. These policies are rarely taken out by heavy swn- | dedly favorable to the success of the Federalists. The re- 
ers ; it is done mostly by persons not engaged in the forward- | yo}: in the city of Mexico had been joined by the common 
ing business, who own a few shares of stock, and are solicit-) people, rising almost en masse, and the majerity of resident 
sda its safety. The great bulk of steamboat stock is al foreigners. In the capture of the citadel, several Mexican 
. : - ’ | Generals were taken prisoners, and shot. Among others, the 
One of the most prominent features which characterize our | name of Gen. Tornel is mentioned. Among the Contreliets 
lake craft is the superb style in which they are painted. This) suspicions and jealousies prevailed, the leaders not knowing 
is a feature belonging exclusively to Lake Erie. | whom to trust, and afraid of being betrayed by their best 
friends. 
Five Young Ladies Drowned.—The Portland Daily Ad-) 1. , Later.—By the ship Norma from Havana, we 


vertiser, of Wednesday, announces the painful intelligence of | : - 
a melancholy accident, which occurred in that harbor, on eon 0 or ron men _ = anes —— monron tion 4 
Gan dag, which conte 4 nena a - of : vices ma pon — to July 28th. Although 
hes chinuns. Five young s len Repeeen dhs ease of claten ut ay later than our previous dates, they contain intelli- 
and eighteen, suddenly, unexpectedly, in a moment as it were, | —- considerable — 
hit een: emit The Adverts . patties The revolution, it will be remembered, broke out on the 
y- vertiser gives WIDE | morning of the 15th, from which time till the 26th inclusive 
particulars: || there was more or less fighting between the contending par- 
The Banner, always considered one of the safest and best | ties nearly every day. It appears, however, that during the 




















against the principles of the republican 
impartial public to determine what reliance ought to be placed 
on the statements of a demagogue thus reckless of truth and 


decency. ANDREW JACKSON, | 
Nashville, Friday, 2lat Aug. 1840, | 


The Lake Trade.—The following statistics respecting the | 





boats belonging to the city, left the wharf early in the after- | whole aflair only $0 of the belligerents were killed or wound- 


. I leave an} - 


| noon, to visit the three ships composing the squadron which | ¢4, while on the ether hand no less than 460 ‘ peaceable in- 
left us yesterday. The frigate, we believe, had been visited, | babitants’ shared the same fate. 

| and @ sail was proposed in the harbor. At three o'clock the | The first overtures for a compromise were made by the in- 
| Baseer had visited Hog Island, and those on board had land- || gents (under Gen. Urrea,) on the 23d, at the solicitation 
ed. At half past three the boat was making way for the city, | of the Archbishop and Generals Herrera, Michelena, and 
and when about one hundred reds ‘rom the Island, a while || Angulo. Commissioners were appointed on both sides, and 


squall—as it is called—struck the top of the sail, which 


after long-continued conferences were unable to agree. Fight- 


steamboat operations on Lake Erie, have been prepared with | was not perceived or felt by those on board, except in the | ing was thereupon resumed and continued, more or less, till 
care by the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. At present the || capsizing of the boat. The Banner weat down stern foremost, the 26th inclusive. On the evening of that day the Arch- 


course of trade of this inland sea runs almost exclusively to || 
the city of New-York, but the new outlet which has just been || 
opened from tke Lake to the works of Pennsylvania must | 
hereafter cause a diversion through the latter to the Chesa- | 


peake. : 

There are now afloat on Lake Eric some fifty-three steam- 
boats, with an aggregate of 15,000 tons. In size, an 
speed, finish and general arrangement, these vessels will vie 
with any in this or any other country, and the aggregate num- 
ber of casualties attended with loss of life, is decidedly less | 
than in any other section of the United States. The original 
cost of these vessels varies from 15,000 to 120,000 dollars 
each. A boat of the largest class requires the services of 
forty men to manage her, whose salaries are as follows: 


Captain, pr. mo, $100 | First mate, pr. mo. 860 
Clerk, “ 45/%d « “ 30 
Steward, sad 45 | Chief cook, », * 30 
9 deck hands, each “ 14 | 2 assistant, each “ 21 
8 firemen, . « 20 | 1 female do “ o 14 
4 wheelamen, “ “ 25 | 4 waiters, “ e 12 
1 7 “ 60 | 2 porters, « 12 
2 assistants, each =“ 30 | 1 carpenter, " 20 


Or, at the farthest, 1000 dollars fog labor. 

During this period a steamboat wif make four to De- 
troit and back, and consume about 100 cords of at each 
tip, at a cost of about $185 per cord. She will alse cone] 





+ 


leaving the bows above water. There were nine persons on i 


|| board—five young ladies in the Cuddy, another young lady in || 


the stern—who was saved—two men, and a lad fifteen er six- | 
teen years of age. The young ladies in the cuddy were i 
drowned, and seemingly death was but the work of an instant. | 
The persons saved, placed themselves on board the tender to! 
the Banner. t assistance came from those on board | 
the Water Lily, a strong, safe, and excellent boat, belonging || 
to Mr. Samuel Davis. There were six persons on board the 

Water Lily —Captain Howes, of the Swamer Bangor, Messrs. | 
“Samuel, Stephens, and John Y. Davis, Dr Barret, and Capt 

W. H. Dwinal. »Captain D. was at the helm when the Ban 

ner and her perilous condition was discovered by the aid of a 


The Water Lily made way for the Banner with all possible | 
despatch, but the distance was so great that some minutes | 
passed, before she came aleng side. The tender, with the 
survivers, was near by, but all on board seemingly were stupi- | 
fied with fright. ‘The sad story was soon told, 
fort was made for the speed 
dy of the Banner. The first attempt made was to tow the 
dost ashore. This could not be done, and an effort was then 
made to raise the boat. The effort was ty Gem, 
and fwur bodies were taken from the y Fees ce 





and every of | 
ly rescue of the bodies in the cud- || 


bishop waited on President Bustamente, and entreated him 
to stop the effusion of blood by granting to the insurgents suit- 
able guarantees for their sefety. At eleven o'clock of the 
same night a Convention was signed by the Commissioners 
of the contending parties, which we translate as follows: 
Art. 1. The lives, offices, and property [ of the insurgents] 
are guaranteed, in every sense of the word: the term 
to be understoed as applying to those conferred by the Su- 
preme Government. 2. The General in Chief, D. Gabriel 
Valencia, offers, in every legal manner possible, to use bis in- 
fluence with the General Government to procure from Con- 
gress a reform of the Constitution. 3. All the political events 
which have occurred from the 15th inst. to the present time, 


|| shall be buried in utter oblivion—the forces which may have 


adhered to the plan adopted in this capital on the said 15th 
inst. being included in this Convention. 4. A free passport 
out of the Republic shall be granted to any individual of the 
persons included in this Convention, at his own request, even 
though an action may be pending against him for political 
opinions. 5. The insurgent troops shall retire to such - 
tion as His Excellency Gen. Gabriel Valencia shall select ; 
and he shall also designate what General of the insurgents 
shall command them. The latter will be responsible for any 
disorders which may be committed, and for the fulfilment of 
the orders which the aforesaid General may have given. 5. 


board the Water Lily. The Banner sunk a second ‘ e 

was raised a third tdme by. new purchases. The fifth His Exce’ the General in Chief, Gabriel Valencia, and 

rescued by cutting a hole through the top of the ,4 the Generals his army, pledge their honor before the whole 
~~ 
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world, to cause the Conventien to be faithfully and legally | host the gems and stones be burned together. If after the 


fulfilled, in all its parts. 7. This Convention will be applica- 
ble only to Mexicans. 8. This Convention, as soon as it is 
ratified by the Chiefs of both parties, shall be promptly car- | 
ried ito effect, and in order to afford time for its ratification, 


hostilities shall continue suspended until the morning of the |lof the winds and waves cannot be calculated, they will be ex- 


27th. } 
There is ro mention on the face of the document, of its | 
having been ratified on the part of the Government. We 


presume, however, that it was so ratified. Whenever the in- | said Hong merchants receive the orders, they are forthwith to 
| 


surgents are spoken of in the Convention, the word un- 
ciados is used. This is more respectful than insurgents, but 
cannot well be translated as a substitute. 

A letter from Mexico of the latest date, (July 28th) says: | 
“The firing continued until yesterday; the advantage gained 
on either side not indicating what would be the final result 
There were frequent parleys, suspensions of firing, &c. &c. | 
And while we were al! awaiting the arrival of Santa Anna, to | 


a an end to the war, for which purpose he had been sent Brisk arrived there with three 


ior by the Government, we learned that every thing had been | 
arranged. i 
“ Yesterday afternoon at 2 o'clock, the capitulated troops |, 
left the palace, and proceeded to a villaze near this city, to | 
deliver up their arms; but according to the rumors in cireu- | 
lation to-day, instead of making the surrender, they fortified 
themselves on Mount Santa Monica, three leagues from 
here. 
“« At present, notwithstanding the departure of the capitu- 
lated troops from Mexico, the terms of the capitulation are | 
entirely unknown, nor is it known what is the fate of the 
leaders, Farias, Rejon, Cerecero, Cardosa, Horta, &c. al-| 
though it is said that Urrea fled at 2 o'clock yesterday morn- 
ing, the 27th. Nevertheless, the insargent troeps marched 
out with all the honors of war, and a park artillery. From 
these circumstances, and rumors which are afloat to-day, I 
infer that some trick is at the bottom of the movement. 
oo my political vision deceives me, but time will de- 


tt 
From Tesasco.—We learn from Capt. Blunt, of the bark 
Aurea, from Campeachy, that on the 20th July, 600 govern-| 
ment troops from Vera Cruz marched into Tobasco, driving | 
out the Federalist General Maldana and his forces, plunder- | 
ing all the money they could find, and throwing the goods 
into the river. i 
General Maidana retired to Campeachy, where he was | 
raising additional men, and was to leave in two days, for 
Tobasco, with the expectation of recapturing it. 
The Texan sloop ef war Austin, Commodore Moore, was 
at Campeachy, and the other five vessels of the squadron, 
including one steam ship, were at the Arcos Isles, about 10 
leagues from Campeachy. The Texans were received on 
good terms by the authorities of Campeachy.—Jour. Comm. 





—S 

Twesty Dars Later rrom Canton.—By the ship Asia, 
Capt. Cole, advices from Canton to the 20th of April, have 
been received. Previous intelligence, by way of England, 
was to the 24th March: 

The foreign trade at Canton, suspended on account of the 
death of the Empress, or for some other cause, was renewed 
on the 13th of April, and all the vessels in port had obtained | 
cargoes. 

The American merchants had sent most of their effects to 
Macao, and expected to be ordered away as soon as the Eng- 
lish squadron should arrive. ~Only one ship had yet arrived—_ 
the Druid of 44 guns. 

No event of moment had taken place, and Canton was rer- 
fectly il. Some show of preparation fer the hostile | 
visit of the English was in , such as the erection of | 
batteries, the drilling of recruits, &. but nothing adequate | 
to the powerful force of the assailants. Meantime, however, | 
the local authorities, et Canton and elsewhere, were vigor- 
ously prosecuting their war upon the dealers in opium. 

The market was quite bare of country packed teas, and 
the ships that were loading could with difficulty finish their 
purchases. 

It was rather unceriain whether the ships with cargoes of 
cotton would be secured. An order went » se to the Begne 


‘chiefs of every nation, that the whole may know them: that 


| the brng struck the rocks on her starboard side. 


transmission of the orders they do not remove out of the way, 
but still blindly and rashly rush _ danger, remaining with 
‘the English, it will then be manifest that they are scheming 
‘to transport and sell goods for the English: and as the action 


to the same destruction by fire : and will not this be a 
suicidal act 7—and how can after repentance follow? It is, 
itherefore, proper immediately to issue orders. When the 


obey accerdingly, and with extreme earnestness to send the 
orders to the Americans, who are to further them on to the 


they are not to anchor among the English ships and involve 

themselves in a cause fur mourning. Hasten! hasten! Op- 

not. The orders are special. —24 moon, 20th day.” (23 
arch.) 


While the Asia was at St. Helena, the British brig of war) 


Portuguese vessels, the 
Adriana, Coringa and Montevidean, as prizes taken in May 
last on the African coast, engaged in the slave trade. They 
were ordered by the Vice Admiralty Court of the Island to be 
broken up and sold. 





DISASTERS AT SEA. 


Dreadful Shipwreck of the Florence of New-York—) 


Fifty Lives Lost!—By Captain McCurdy, of brig Attention, 
which arrived on Monday at Boston, from St. Johns, New- 
foundiand, the Messrs. Topliff received the fellowing melax- 
choly narrative of the loss of the Florence, of this port, with 
fifty lives! The particulars were furnished to Capt. McCur- 
dy by some person on board the lost brig, and are authentic. 


The chief mate of the Florence arrived in the Attention. } 


The Florence was, we believe, a new brig; she sailed from 


Boston last spring for Rotterdam, and was on her returo | 


voyage to this city : 
Narrative —The follewing disaster is one of those awful 


occurrences of which the south eastern coast of Newfound- | 


land is often the scene. The brig Florence, of and for New- 
York, Samuel! Rose, master, sailed from Rotverdam June 30 
with a crew of eight persons and seventy nine sengers. 
Cargo, ballast whys casks of wine. They cased 
with pleasant weather until nearly up with the eastern part of 
the banks of Newfoundland, when hey were assailed with a 
succession of gales, attended with fog and rain, up to the 
time of the shipwreck. 

On Sunday morning, August 9 the man on the look out 
cried “ hard dewn the helm, breakers ahead.” The helm was 
immediately put a-lee, but before the sails were taken aback, 
A moment 
before, she was going at the rate of seven or eight miles the 
hour. She instantly filled and fell over on her side, when a 
scene of confusion and terror presented itself, the horror of 
which can better be imagined than described. Here were the 
wife and husband bidding each other a last farewell—the 
frantic mother clasping her infant to her bosom, as if even 
death itself should not separate them—while some few, who 
had no relations on board, were endeavoring to secure what 
money they had, by fastening it to their bodies, but which, 


wretches home with them. Nothing was : 
Tien could suggest, to alleviate their wants A ye rag 
next day being Sunday, nothing was publicly one 
them; but on Monday handbills were posted up, requesting a 
meeting to take place at the Chamber of Commerce, to de 
| vise Means to relieve the necessities of those whom fate had 
upon their shores. Some seventy or pounds 
| were collected in a short time, and resolutions —— 
| raise a sufficient sum whereby the emigrants might be enabled 
| to reach the place of their destination. A committees wa, 
a) to receive clothing and money from all who fe); 
to give, Cast. McCurdy did not hear the result, a 
mg the following morning, but thinks, fiom the phi 
spirit manifested by the people of St. Johns, tha 
these unfortunate people were amply provided for, 





| 
| 


| The Ship Portia.—The Journal of Commerce contains « 
distressing relation, prepared by the first officer, Mr. Dodd, 
of the voyage of the ship Portia to New-Bedford from China 
| to Amboyna in the Moluccas, to which port she was driven on 
the 19th December last. She left China on the 12th A’ 

1839, for the United States, after having been ena wales 
| voyage in the Pacific Ocean. On the 24th of that month she 
was struck by lightning and two of her crew injured, several 
of the men being at the time sick with the dysentery. On the 
234 mber they broached a reserve of water below, 
| which was of such abominable sme!! and taste that utter ne- 
cessity only induced them to use it, and when they did, they 
suffered sickness and an alarming debility. The mate, Mr. 
Dodd, and four seamen were confined to their berths from its 
use until the ship arrived at the straits of Macassar. After 
suffering many privations, and the want of provisions and wa- 
ter especially, they were driven to Amboyna, leaky and dilapi- 
dated, where the vessel was condemned and sold. Here they 
were all attacked with the Java fever, of which Capt. Pitmas, 
Charles Gilman, passenger, Joshua Blake, Richard 
Hooper died. The survivors with the cargo were subse 
quently conveyed to Batavia in an Arabian ship, where they 

arrived April 12th 1840, fifty days on the passage and eight 

months from China. —Mr. Dodd and such of the crew as chose 

to return, arrived at New-York last week from Batavia in the 

British ship Charlotte, after the underwriters had despaired 

of ever bearing of the ship again, and the friends of some of 
the survivors had put on mourning for their supposed loss. 

The Portia was a smal! ship of 330 tons, and was insured 

with her cargo in New- Bedford, New-York and Philadelphia. 





ede ee 
Ship Struck by Lightning —The Ship Franconia, Jones. 
of this port, frum New-Orleans fer Liverpool, with a cargo of 





alas! proved the means of their destruction. For that which 


in the fertile lands of the far west, changed their destiny to| 


an eternal home in death. On attempting to swim to the || 
| land, the weight of the money sunk them to the bottom. 
Captain Rose, with commendable coolness, commanded all | ed on t 


| they vainly thought weuld secure to them a comfertable home | between 500 and 608 hhds. of Tobacco, afd 600 bales of Cor- 


ton, was struck by lightning on the 17th ult. in lat. 23 46, lon. 
83 88, and soon after was discovered to be on fire. As soon 
as possoble, every opening from below was closed tight, and 
the ship’s course altered for Havana, at which port she arriv- 
19th ult. She was there scuttled, and the fire ex- 


to remain by the wreck until some means were devised for) tinguished. On the 22d, persons were engaged in discharg- 


escaping with safety. For this purpose, Mr. William Robbs | ing her cargo, in a damaged state. Her deck and deck beams 


of Springfield, Mass., took the end of a line and » 


ig from | 
the vessel to a ledge which lay between her a 


the shore | 


and dashed him against the rocks, a mangled c Cap 
tain Rose next attempted this, the only means of saving the 
lives of those on board. He was more fortunate, and reached 
the land in safety. The crew were al! saved except the 
second mate. But only 30 of the 79 pas were saved, 
and of these, many were saved by Captain Rose and Mr. 


| fi years Id, and i i i East: 
n overwhelming wave, however, overtook the devoted sailor, i “ ~ with the Gyigit wes inemed atthe 









to stop the two last ones that arrived at Whampoa—but be- | Schofield, chief mate, at the imminent peril of their own 
fore it reached there the ships had passed through, and one | lives, and by the time these were saved, about three hours af. 
of them, the Roscius, had been ordered away, but it was | ter the brig struck, there were scarcely two of her planks to 
thought if the rest were secured, shé would be allowed to re-| gether. All were literally ia splinters. 
main by petitioning. |, Thus thirty-seven p< rsons were thrown ashore on a barren 
_A Proclamation had just been issued by Yu, “acting and to them an unknown part of the const. Many of them 
Kwangebowfon,” and Kung, “who is waiting for the ap- were but half clad, and most of them were without shoes. 
pointment of a Funfoo,” from which we extract the follow- Not a solitary biscuit wes saved. In this pitiable condition 
ing :—*‘ As we are about to take measures toexpel the English | they commenced their journey through thick woods and 
ships, we are really apprehensive that the foreign ships of swamps, and over black and rugged hills in hopes of finding 
poplars os us per ae in the outer wa | rome ban habitation. 

8, are connected w near to the English ships; it is, or four da continued their course, governedchiefly 
therefore, proper that we should immediately direct the Hong by the wind, co moon and stars being rn nearly 
merchants to transmit the orders to the Americans, who are | all the time by the fog and rain squalls, which latter were 

imes eating the bark from the trees, and 


to forward therm to the chiefs of every nation that they fi 
- - - J may very ’ 
transmit the orders to the foreign ships of every nation. | what few berries they could find. Early on the merning of 











were very much burat. The Franconia was @ staunch ship, 
ward, probably in Boston. 


Destructive Fire and Loas of Life.—A fire broke out in 
Curtis's building, Main street, Rochester, N. Y , on the 26th 
ult., which resulted in the total destruction of the — 
and in the death of a worthy young man, named George 5. 
Benjamin, who was crushed to death by the falling of a wall. 
} gg is supposed to have been the work of an incen- 


A 
POSTSCRIP I—Saturday Morning. 

Venmont.—We have further returns from all but the North- 
Eastern Counties this morning. The Whig State Ticket is 
elected by over 8000 majority—possibly 10,000. John Smith 
V. B. is beaten for Congress by 1,500. Whig Senstors (3) 
probably chosen from Orange. Van Buren do. (2) from 
Washington by 400 majority. Grand Isle (1) 200 Whig.— 
Franklin (3) 600 do. 

Nothing certain yet from the Fifth (Fletcher's) Congres 
sional District. Washington County gives Mr. Fletcher (V. 
B.) about 400 majority, which the Whigs of Mootpelier 
thought (on Tuesday morning) Caledonia would balance. 
We think differently; but Orleans County and the towns in 


village # | Orange will both give Ymail Whig majorities; #0 the result 
doubtful, 
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17 Our Quarto subscribers whose term expires with the current 
vulume will greatly oblige us by making prompt remittances forthe 
ensuing year. We shall continue to send the paper for a few weeks, 
on the presumption that the money is on the way to us. Any one who 
does not want the paper longer will please return us the first number 
of the new Volume (Sept. 19th) with his name end res’ 
written on the wrapper, and the word ‘Discontinue.’ If be will at 
the same time ash the P. M. to give notice, the case will be certala— 
The spirit of these remarks applies equally to the case of our Foliosub-| 
scribers whose subscriptions may from time to time expire. We are 
anxious not to send our paper to any but those who desire it; weare 
confident that those will cheerfully and promptly pay for it. 
quae 


Tr We will give % cents each for a few perfect copies of our 
Quarto paper, Nos. 8, 21, and 26 of Vol. VIII, and No. 7, of Vol, VI. 
Any person having either of these numbers to spare will be paid er 
credited for them at the above rateon their receipt at this odice. 

‘The Mouse Trap, or the Battle of the Welsh and the 
Mice: in Latin and English; with other Poems, in differ- 
ent languages.'—This is the title ef a duodecime volume 
of about one hundred pages, made up of selections from the 


MSS. of an American gentleman who died near the close of | 


the last century. The principal poem is a satire on the 
We'sb, in Latin ‘and English, end the Latin is said to be of 
great purity and elegance. Beside this there are several 
translations and original compositions in various languages, 
and a patriotic Song for the ‘ Sons of Liberty,’ composed im the 
time of the Stamp Act; all well written, if not eminently po- 
etical, and curious as among the earliest specimens of Ameri- 
can poetry. It is dedicated to the officers and students of 


the American universities, and other classical institutions, in |, ‘mmediately after the receat commencement exercises at | 


the hope that it may excite the youth of the country to a 
‘thorough acquisition of the dead languages, the attainment 
of which has of late years been unpopular, to the serious in- 
jury of the interests of literatureand sciesce.’—(M.W.Dodd.) 


“ Hints for the Young, in Relation to the Health of 
Body and Mind.” —Such is the title of a small and neat work 
of 65 pages, published by G. W. Light, Boston, which has 
passed to « fourth edition. It is understood to be from the 
pen of Dr. Woodward of the Massachusetts Asylum for the 
Insare, and its positions are fortified by the results of his 
experience. The subject is that treated in ‘Graham's Lec 
ture to Yeung Men’; and we doubt not the universal dissemi- 
nation of either work would prevent incalculable moral and 
physical evil. We hope it will be widely read and heeded. 


The Knickerbocker, for September, opens with a very 
interesting article on the Treason of Benedict Arnold, enti- 
tled The Robinson House, and written by one of the Board 


of Visiters to the Military Academy; the subject is somewhat || 
threadbare, but the author of the present paper has thrown | 


around it a fresh interest, and the realers of the Knicker- 
bocker will be glad te receive from the same pen other 
sketches of a kindred character. Following are contributions 
entitled The Land Fever, by ‘ Mary Clavers ;’ Scenes on Lake 
Superior, by H. R. Schoolcraft ; a second Reminiscence of the 
Last War; Limnings in the Thoroughfares, by George D. 
Strong; The Haunted Merchant, by ‘ Harry Franco;’ A Sis 
ter at a Brother's Grave, by Rev. J: Pierpont; The Experi- 


ences of Ralph Ringwood, by Washington Irving, axd a va. t He was a member of the Society of Friends, universally es- 


nety of other papers by popular writers. We have copied 
into this paper the contributions of Washington Irving and 


Mr. Pierpont. Altogether the present namber of this maga- | 


tne may be considered one of the best issued. 


* Hant's Merchants’ Magazine.—The September number 
of this excellent magazine contains, in addition to a great 
amount of comrrercial documentary matter and statistics, 
original papers under the following titles: The American Fur 
Trade, by James H. Lanman; Governmental History of the 
United States, from the Earliest Settlement to the Adoptien 
of the Constitution—Part First—by Henry Sherman: Lake 
Navigation of North America, by David Stephens, of Edin- 
burgh ; Restrictions upon the Trade in Money in France, 
Great Britain, and the United States, by Henry C. Carey, of 
Pennsylvania ; Speculations on Commerce, by William W. 
W. Wheldon; the Merchant Service—Primary School for 
Seamen ; all written with ability, and valuable to the com- 
mercial reader. Among the documents to which we have al- 
luded, is the Tariff of Duties for 1840.—(Freeman Hunt, 
Editer and Publisher.) 








nicut before the Society of United Brothers, of Brown Uni- 
versity, on Tuesday last, is spoken of as a very able perform- 
ance ; it was on the Tendency of the Democratic Principle in 
Civil Government, and the Duties of Literary Men resulting 
from it. The celebration of the Philomenian Society of the 
| University took place on the same day, and Professor A. C. 
| Kendrick, of Hamilton College, in this State, pronounced a 
|| masterly discourse on the Claims of Literature upon the Ame- 
| rican Scholar, before it, defending the study of the classics 
and the elegant arts, as distinguished from science, in popular 
_ education. 
i Ata meeting of the Alumni of Harvard University, held 





| that institution, a Society was organized to meet hereafter at 
Cambridge, annually, on the day preceding commencement 

| and to have an oration and peem. Every graduate of the 
, University may become a member of the Society on payment 


| ams was chosen President, and a committee was appointed 
| to select an orator and poet for the first anniversary, 1841. 

Rev. Benjamin Labaree, late President of Jackson College, 
Tennessee, and more recently Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Branch of the American Education Society has been elected 
President of Middlebury College, Addison County, Vermont. 
He has accepted the appointment, and will enter upon his 
new duties on the first of October. 

Thirty-six young men have already entered the new Fresh- 
, man class of Amberst College. The Northampton Gazette 
|| states that within the past year two or three bequests have 
f been made to the institution, one of which will eventually 
| yield from $10,000 to $20,000. These bequests are chiefly 

to the Charity Fund, and are not applicable to general pur, 
| poses. The annual commencement is hereafter to be held on 
the 4th Thursday in July. The Fall vacation is to be four 
! weeks instead of six; the Winter vacation six weeks, and the 
Spring vacation two weeks. 





4 


| Elihu F. Marshail, Esq. of Rochester, (author of ‘ Mar- 
| shall’s Spelling-Book,’) died at his residence on Saturday 


|, last, aged 46 years. Mr. Marshall has been largely engaged 


I in publishing aod bookselling for several years, and had re- | 


|| cently engaged in the publication of ‘ The Genesee Farmer. 


{ teemed and respected. 


| Clinton Liberal Institute.—We have received a catalogue 
|| of the Officers and Students of the Clinton Liberal Institute, 


i] 


| Clinton, Oneida Co. in this State, for the year terminating 


University Intelligence —The oration of Hon. Thos. Kie- || 


| to the treasurer of the sum of one do'lar. John Quincy Ad- | 


Literary Intelligence. 


Washington Irving has just completed a life of Oliver Gold- 
smith, which will be published in a few weeks by the Har- 
pers. It will be accompanied by a supplementary volume 
containing the best writings of that admirable author, selected 
by Mr. Irving. ‘Geoffry Crayon’ has been often styled the 
| Goldsmith of America, and he has always been a deep ad- 
mirer, though not an imitatior, of the generous and unfortu- 
nate Irishman. 

Miss Lucy Hooper, of Brooklyn, our readers will be glad 
* learn; is preparing for the press a volume of her poetry. 
|| Miss Hooper ranks among the very best of our female writers; 
] her contributions to the literary jourrals have been extensive 
\ly republished, and their collection in a style correspondent 
|| with their merit, cannot but add to her good reputation. 


The Token, for 1841, willbe ready for the trade next week. 
! Itis edited by Mr. S. G. Goodrich, who has for thirteen years 
| conducted it. ‘Friendship’s Offering’ for 1841, is also print- 
ed. Miss C. H. Waterman, of Philadelphia, known as the 
Hl author of a number of brief poems of some merit, superinten- 
ded its literary department. These, we believe, are the only 


t Annuals lo be published in this country for the coming year. 


| Among the latest announcements in Boston, we observe 


|| The Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Adams, wife of Presi- 

dent John Adams, by her grandson, Charles Francis Adams; 
| and The History of Harvard University, in two volumes, by 
|| President Quincy. 








Che Fine Arts. 

| We copied a week or two since from another journal a 

portion of the first number of a series of Letters on the pro- 
| motion of the Fine Arts, by an intelligent artist, and below 
we give the second of the series, written for this paper. 

| The reader will find it worthy of his perusal. 


| LETTERS ON THE FINE ARTS.—NO. Il. 
| To the Citizens of New-York :—In my first letter I en- 
|| deavored to show that the Institutions for the promotion of 
| the Fine Arts, which now exist, are not efficient, and not well 
adapted to the circumstances of the people, and that some- 
thing more appropriate sheuld be established. I have now 
to offer a plan for such en institution. 
| Before attempting anything of this nature, we must exam- 
ine the elements of which it is to be composed. Among 
these, not the least important, are the judges or directors. 
That any man, however wise, can give satisfaction to all, is 
not to be expected; for a proper appropriation would dis- 
please disappointed expectants ; an improper one would dis- 
gust and discourage men of talent: nor can we rationally 
| hope at present, to have directors more than moderately 
skillful. We must therefore beware how much power we 
place in their hands. On this account, I think that no pub- 
lic institution should attempt to reward adequately men of 
genius in the arts: the most that can be done is to provide 
them means of devoting their whole time to whatever branches 
they wish to follow, and to do this in a way that shall be hon- 
orable to those who receive it, and not injurious to the pro- 
fession ; whose interests, let it be remembered, are identical 
| with those of the public ; for the fine arts are of the highest 


| 
' 
| 


| utility, and not, as is vulgarly asserted, mere matters of idle 
| fancy, which we can do well without. 

| The next element to be considered is the body of artists. 
Respecting, these and their necessary qualifications, different 
| notions prevail ; some think that genius, bestowed by Nature 


I 
Burton's Magazine for this month contains a finely en- |} August 8, 1840. Hereafter the academical year will com- at the time of the original formation, is all the endowment 
giaved portrait of Stothard, a Memoir of that artist, and a} mence on the 2)at of September instead of the 2nd Monday || required ; others, that study does the greater part ; that good 


great variety of other original contributions, several of which 
we observe are by gentlemen connected with the newspaper 
prese—Messrs. Iisley of the Portland Transcript, Beach of 
the Baltimore American, West of the New York Atlas, and 
others. Mr. West's performance is a very harmoni us piece 
of versification, entitled ‘ Morning.’—TIsrael Post, 88 Bowery. 


Newspaper Union.—The New York Evening Star, and the 
New York Times, have been united, and will be published 
bereafter as one paper. With the union of editorial talents 


ind experience thus effected, \he new paper possesses strong 
laims to public attention. 


| as hitherto. Number of Students last year, 228. 


New Music.—The ‘Spanish Guitar,” with music by Nel- 
son, and ‘ Rhine thou'rt Queen of waters,’ poetry by Lemon, 
music by F. Romer, have been published by Dubois, Bacon 
and Chambers, 285 Broadway. 

Atwill, 201 Broadway, has published a second edition of 
* Wha'd ha’ thought of seeing you?’ a comic song sung by W. 
H. Williams; ‘I saw her on the Vessel’s Deck,’ words by 
Bayley and music by Donizetti; ‘Pretty Star of my Faney,’ 
and, ‘Ido not weep’—words of the latter by 





pay is necessary to produce noble exertion; and that great 
artists are very delicate and feeble, and by no means capa- 
ble of enduring neglect or self-denial. With the former it 
matters little how ignorant the man may be, or how regard- 
less of all that may have been previously discovered in the 
profession ; if he honestly supposes himself a ‘great genius’ 
they are sure that he will do honor to his country. With the 
second class, genius is regarded as the conceit of ignorance, 
happy in wanting sagacity to discover its own inferiority ; ed- 





ucation is the impeling and the directing power. It may be 
a sufficient reply to the former, that Giotto, Masaccio, Guido 
Sienna, Signiorelli, Donatelli, Ghiberti, and several others 
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have always been regarded as men of transcendent genius, 
yet not one was a very skillful artist, if judged by the present 
standard, which their labors so much contributed to rear ; and 
to the second it may be enough to eay, that Pompeio Battoni, 
Mengs, DuF resnoy, and enough others, have had the best pos- 
sible chances of study, and very ample patronage, vet have 
not risen above mediocrity. But Michel Angelo, Rafirylle, 
Titian, Rembrandt, Reynolds, and all great artists, whose | 
history is well known, have certainly been remarkable for | 
the industry with which they studied the works of others, and 

have likewise been supposed to possess ina very high degree, | 
that natural or inherent capacity which is called genius; and | 
I will venture to say, that not only more of this than is pos- 

sessed by every popular favorite, but more close study than | 
suits the disposition of such personages, will be found reces- | 
sary to surpass these celebrated men. That claimants of all 
descriptions will besiege any such public institutien, every | 
one can foresee. Allowance must therefore be made on this 

account, and it seems to be another strong reason why a pub- i 
lic institution should not attempt to reward merit, but merely | 
to keep it from that extreme poverty which cramps its exer- | 


cise. if 








admitted that we might afford a museum of paintings, statu- | 


ary, and engravings, fully equal to those of Paris and Law i Gate kept constantly before the public; that the artists 


don. The cost of this will be a slight sum for each person | 


exceed one in the hundred. One thing only is necessary to ie Soe oes works which cannot be bought, and many 


quiet them: and that is to enferce the laws—if, in a place of 
public amusement, they dare insult the public by their mis- 
behavior, arrest them and bring them before the magistrates, 
and the nuisance will disappear, when there is no longer im- 
punity for it. I have seen the pudlic admitted to such places. 
The whole populace of Paris and London go to the museums 
and galleries on certain days; and I have been in those places 
hundreds of times, when they were crowded, and no difficulty 
ever occurred and the reason probably is, that the keepers 
have orders to expel persons who behave improperly. Let it 
not be pretended that this is tyranical, aristocratic, or that 
republicanism grants to a few disorderly persons the liberty 
to annoy the whole community! 

Having, then, briefly and inadequately considered the 
sources and materials from which such an institution should 
be formed, I propose the following plan: 

Ist. Let a suitable building be erected and kept constantly | 
open, admission free. Until such a building can be completed 
let some place be hired. | 


casts from the best statues, would in this way come into the 
possession of the institution. > 

But, for the real artist, the most important benefit would be, 
that the public would have an opportunity to find out his merits. 
There is no such wpportunity now. The periodical exhibj. 
tions, epen but for a few weeks, do not give time to distinguish 
gold from tinsel, or to discover what power of pleasing may 
remain when the mere novelty of a work has evaporated — 
Many productions captivate at first, but become less pleasing 
at every view ; others, and those the better class, being con. 
siderably like nature, do not ‘strike,’ but they become the 
mere interesting the more they are seen. Periodical exhibj- 
tions encourage the former class, but not the latter. 

Still another advantage, of no small importance, would re. 
sult to the artist and the art from such an institution, namely, 
the early productions of an artist might be retouched, when 
his improved skill would enable him, in a short time, to cor. 
rect their errors and increase their value. 


The artist then, if such were his situation, would be sxp- 





2. Let works of art be purchased on conditions—that they | 


shall at any time when demanded be returned to the sellers, || 
The next element is money. Who will furnish it? It is | at the prices originally paid for them ; allowing the use of the | 


money as an equivalent for the use of the works; that they | 


reay mark what prices they choose upon them; and that when | 


t 


to pay, while every one might enjoy the full benefit of it. | sold, the amount, deducting what the institution has paid al-| 


We pay for many small pleasures which are more costly and _ ready, shall be paid to the artists without any cherge for sel- | 


less agreeable than this would be; and that, I believe, be- | Ilng, or any other account. | 
cause they can be purchased by individuals without the 
trouble of combination: for example, the people of England | as may be interesting to the public, and which may not be for 
pay annually one hundred and twenty-five million dollars for | sale on such terms as could be acceded to. 

ardent spirits, besides what they pay for beer and wine; none | 4- Let the donations of individuals be accepted, as they 
suppose that the pleasure of all this drinking, even if it could are in the National Gallery in London. 

be disconnected with the pain which follows, can equal the 5. Let the Directors correspond with similar institutions 


high intellectual gratification to be derived from works of art , in other places, such as the Boston Atheneum, and exchange | 


which such a sum might purchase. I need not mention all | pictures, &c. for limited times, so that a greater number and 
the minor indulgences, many of them unfavorable to health, | variety may be seen in each place, and a better opportunity 
and some offensive to those whe are unaccustomed to them; afforded for their sale. 
but every man who, from poverty, might object, will consider | 6. Let the expense be paid out of the City treasury. 
for himself whether he would not gain by foregoing, for the 7. Let the Directors be chesen by the people, or by their 
gratification of his higher tastes, some of these inferior en- || representatives, the Mayer and Common Council. 
jeyments. The poor man, I think, will not object to paying 
his small share, the rich man cannot object without disgrace, | the circumstances of the community, is best. The feature in, 
though the tax would fall more heavily upon him. | the second article is new, so far as I know, as are those in) 
I therefore unbkesitatingly say that the best way, by far, the third and fifth. By this arrangement the public will af-’ 
would be to pay from the treasury ef the city whatever annu- ford a sustaining patronage—not a remunerating one. It 
al sum might be necessary te effect this object ; and to do it | will pay small prices, so as not to risk its money, and pamper | 
in a noble manner, honorable to the taste and liberality of the | intriguing quacks, who are ever ready to substitute impudence 
city; and to have the admission free. I am aware that great for talent; and yet these small prices will enable honorable 
numbers will instantly exclaim against this project as alto- artists, if they use that economy which no great mind ever 
gether unlikely to succeed. They will say that the people felt ashamedof,to practice constantly in their favorite branches, 


generally do not care about such things, and therefore will , and thus to acquire powers which never can be attained while | 


not consent to be taxed for them. I have before said that the their minds are disturbed by the uncertainty of individual pa- 
better informed people, as a body, dono tenyoy the fine arts so tronage. I say much good may be done, even if the prices 
much as they might, because they do not attend to them; but i be very small, provided the patronage be constant, and barely 


3. Let the institution hire, for limited times, such works | 


ported—that is, kept alive, in health, and good working order 
by the public; in return for which he would give the use of 
| bis works. His reputation would increase in propertion to 
| his merits; false criticisms against him would recoil upon 
| their authors, to their disgrace ; and, in due time, persons 
who have the means and inclination to purchase works of art 
for the embellishment of their dwellings and the gratification 
| of theie taste, would give him a fair compensation for his genius 
| and industry. He would not then, as now, be forced to sub- 
ject himself and his profession to that species of degradation 
which results in most minds from the utterly distressing prices 
peid by shrewd bargainers for works which, in great fear of 


| themselves being the party shaved, they buy to set off their 
|| mantel-lamps. He would then be able, and therefore bound 


in honor, to demand proper compensatien, and to retain his 
werks until it was granted. He would not then be affected 
by the present forced competition—forced on artists by the ab- 
|| solute want of bread, not butter—which prompts the votaries 
|| of gain to ‘ wait,’ in hope of better bargains than the present 
|| offers, and thus drives men from the pursuit of the higher de- 
|| partments of ert, which they deem it dishonorable to bring 


These are the general outlines of a plan which, I think, in i into such a market, even on compulsion. I have heard mazy 


| of the most distinguished artists in England and in this coun- 
try say this; ard I know that some of them, rather than sub- 
mit to it or abandon their faverite pursuits, have remained 
unmarried, and curtailed their personal expenses, even more 
than was consistent with health. Though avarice is not and 
never was a dominant motive with men of genius, they are 
not, therefore, the less, but rather the more, indisposed to bend 
to the avai ice of others; nay, their pride is aroused by it, and 
' their resolution the more confirmed not to resign @ liberal art 
to the speculation of tradesmen, or subject its professors to 
_ the contempt of those who estimate merit by its price in the 
| market, 

if what I have already written, Mr. Editor, meets your ap- 













I do not therefore admit that they would not approve of culti- | 
vating what they are convinced, on the universal testimony of | 
history, would greatly contribute to the pleasure and refine- | 
ment of the community; and as to the common people, it is | 
not honest or sensible to condemn them as wanting public 
spirit, until they have a chance to express their wishes on the 
subject ; in fact, it is, though a very common, @ very great mis- 
take, to rate the mass of people so low as this supposition 
would place them. Let those who boast of superior intelli- 
gence and liberality bestir themselves first in this matter, and 
if the common people do not evince courage enough to sacrifice 
8 little present comfort for the sake of a great public good, 
which will very soon afford them an ample reward, then re- 
peat what has already been said. 

Another objection to this scheme, of apparently greater 
moment, will not fail to be started even by some of the best 
friends of the arts. Superficial observers, most erroneously 
judging of the poor and laboring people by a few hundred, or 
at most a few thousand rioters, despair of maintaining decen- 
cy and order in any place, where admission is free. I have, 
for a number of years past, endeavored to find how many 
there might be who are not anxious to behave well and to de- 


enough for health, for decency and for professional conve- 
nience. The ambitious and honorable artist will accept this, 
and with feelings of satisfaction toward the public; and he 
will wait patiently for his reputation to become established, 
| relying on his merits alone, and scorning the low artifices 
which the present state of affairs renders frequent, and some- 
times temporarily successful; but the man who cannot do 
without much money, is probably not a man of genius; and 
the pubiic will never fail to lose if it adapts its patronage to 
his requirements. 

The acceptance of donations will afford opportunities, which 
T doubt not will be often taken, for hberal persons to patronize 
artists, and at the same time oblige the public by purchasing 
works that the funds of the institution may not be sufficient 
to purchase, or which the prudent policy of the direc'ors might 
not leave them at liberty to pay for according to their merits. 
Any sum which individuals might subscribe, more than the 
directors would pay, might be accepted by the institution, and 
given to the artist as an addition to the price, to be paid back 
by him in case he should withdraw the work. So might an 
individual, or a number of individuals, purchase works that 
id, them at full prices, and give them to the public ; end 











serve respect, and I am persuaded that the number does not 





i hepe that many works of the old masters, many cop- 


probation, and is favorably regarded by others, I may ina fu- 
| ture letter treat of the causes of the repeated rise and decline 
| of the fine arts; of the motives which in different ages have 
_ been presented to induce men to do what money, from its ab- 
! sence or incapacity, could not effectually prompt them to; and 
| of other matters which bear on the present subject. I know 
| the theme is stale—that people are tired of it—that few have 
| any hope of the success of such an attempt, and that politics 
| and disordered business wear out their nerves sufficiently, 
|| without introducing further mavter for agitaton. But ask 
| each person by himself what he thinks of it—what he wishes. 
} He will tell you his whole heart is with you; but he does not 
'| believe it can ever be carried. 


| Your obedient servant, JONATHAN PERICLES. 


Counterfeite—Th Cashier ef the Commercial Bank of 
Oswego cautions the public, through the Journal of Com- 
merce, it receiving altered notes of that Bank—ones al- 
tered to fives, and ones and twos altered to tens. 


Retires Aoléota ie, agoiens Ragen s the rail- 
between hmond redericksburg, en Wednesda 
Toadvertently ie 





evening, last week. A piece of wood was 

upon the road, which threw the engine, mail and baggage 
car off the track, severely injuring the engineer, fireman and 
mail agent. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


a 


The Bunker Hill Monument.—Our readers ore already 
apprised that the ladies of Massachusetts are making active 
exertions for the completion of the long-neglected Monument 
on Bunker Hill, in compliance with an appeal made by the 
Monument Committee through its Chairman, J T. Bucking- 
ham, Esq. In Boston, Salem, Worcester, and most of the 
large towns of the State, Fairs are to be held, and commit- 
tees have been appeinted to receive contributions of money 
and fabrics, in aid of the noble enterprise. From the Vener 
able matrona who were spectators of the conflict to be com 
memorated, down to the youngest of the village school-girls, 
all share the general enthusiasm, and all lend an effort to the 
cause. In Boston ‘The Great Fair’ will take place next 
week, under the direction of the wives of Daniel Webster, 
Aaron Bancroft, Edward Prescott, and others. We find in 
the New-York American the following poem by one of our 


own contributors—a daughter of Massachusette—suggested 
by the recent events connected with this effort. 
THE LADIES’ ANSWER TO THE BUNKER HILL APPRAL. 
‘The trumpet-call 
Of Freedom hath gone forth.’ 
WE are coming, we are coming! 
We have heard the thrilling call; 
We are coming from the hill-side, 
We are coming from the hall! 
The city pours its thousands, 
And the hamlet sends its pride, 
As fought our patriot sires of old, 
In battle side by side. 
Again the call hath waked us, 
As it waked our fathers then, 
When the voice that thrilled the mountains 
Thrilled the valley and the glen. 


We are coming, we are coming, 
The daughters of the brave, 

The memory of the patriot dead 
From a neglect to save. 

Holy and dear to all our hearts 
Those hero sires of old, 

Whe left ‘the herd upon the lea,’ 
* The ploughshare in the mould.’ 

We are coming to the rescue— 
We answer for the free ; 

The green graves of the slaughtered dead 
A hallowed shrine must be. 


Whittier. 


We are coming, we are coming, 
Again their deeds to tell, 

Till the solid marble beareth 
Their names where first they fell, 

Joying to pour their hearts’ best blood 

soil so rich and free, 

And watering with that noble stream 
The tree of Liberty. 

Now from each household of our land 
Beneath its ample shade, 

* We are coming, we are coming!’ 

Be the thrilling answer made. 


We are coming, we are coming, 
To breathe its hallowed air; 

Weare coming, we are coming. 
From homes beautiful and fair; 

We are coming, we are coming— 
High thoughts our bosoms fil; 

One watchword wakens every heart: 
The name of Bunker Hill! 

There Freedom's fire was lighted, 
And its flame was broad and high, 

Till a wakened and a rescued la 
Sent up its battle-cry ! 


* Old Massachusetts!’ dost thou need, 

To gem thy ‘lordly crown,’ 

Aught richer than that battle-field 

‘hich tells of thy renown? 

Home of the pilgrim sires who crossed 
The waste and trackless sea! 

Was it not meet that on thy soil 
The first brave strife should be? 

Dear to thy children in thy home, 
Dear to thine exiles far— 

To Freedom's sous in every age 
It ghines a beacon star. 


We are coming, we are coming, 
To raise an altar-shrine 
Sacred to Freedom's honored name 
On hallowed soil of thine. 
We are coming, we are coming, 
That thy martyrs brave and free, 
In the record of the Future, 
Shall aan be sabes with thee ; 
That u ry never 
One Simm A, shade may fall— 
We are coming from the hill-side, 
We are coming from the hall! Lucy Hoorgr. 


Blackwood's Magazine for August—a very able num- 
ber—and The Metropolitan for the same month, have been 
r™published by Mrs. Mason, in her customary neat and accu- 





by Herbert, Dawes and Tuckerman, and Mesdames Eliet, 
Embury, Osgood, Seba Smith, and others. We have trans- |) 
ferred Mrs. Eliet’s contribution to another page of this paper. | 
A plate of the Fashions, and a beautiful view on the Hudson, 
near Troy, are the embellishments. (W. W. Snowdon.) 








Steam Ships.—The Acadia left Boston last Saturday, and | 
the President this city on the Ist inst. for England. During | 
the present month, we are to expect no less than four steam | 
packets from the old world. The British Queen, from Lon- |! 
don, the 1st; the Britannia, from Liverpool, the 4th; the | 
Great Western, from Bristol, on the 12th; and the Cale-| 
donia, from Liverpool, on the 15th. 


Supposed Murder of Two Husbands—Case of Mrs. 
Kinney, of Boston.—About three weeks ago, Mr. George || 
F. Kinney, of Boston, died very suddenly in that city, and last I 
Monday his widow was committed to prison to await a trial | 
for his murder. The deceased had been buried several days ! 
and Mrs. K. had left Boston to visit her relations in Vermont, | 
before the suspicions which finally induced her arrest attract- |) 
ed much attention. Some circumstances connected with Mr. (| 
Kinney’s illness, and reports respecting the death of Rev. Mr. | 


The Ladies’ Companion, for September, eumates ertices 





some of the outer ports in the kingdom to Constantino 
ple. When we recollect that five years since we were obliged 
te send to Europe for our Locemotives, and that we can now 


| manufacture them cheaper and better, both for ourselves and 


others, can we doubt that within ten years from this time, 
Pennsylvania will furnish to Russia, to France and to Austria, 
not only her Locomotives, but her Railroadiron? Thus, 
then, the tide of trade will be completely turned, and instead 
wel pe to Europe interest for money to make our railroads 
and canals, we shall not only be able to cancel our State debt, 
but receive millions of European gold and silver, in return for 
the iron and coal of our meuntains. Pennsylvania herself 
will furnish iron sufficient to hoop the globe several times with 
railroads, and coal in abundance to run the engines wpon them 
for a century at least. 


EE 

Latest from the Exploring Expedition.—The Editors of 
the Journal of Commerce have been favored with the follow- 
ing extract of a letter, dated U. S. ship Vincennes, Bay of 
Islands, N. Zealand, April 7, 1840: 

“I wrote you from Sydney, about three weeks ago, inform- 
ing you of our great discoveries Seuth. I was then afraid 
that the French would contend with us for the honor of being 
first. They cannot do it now, as the Porpoise saw the land 
rome days before us. As soon as a breeze makes, we are off 
for Tongataboo, from thence to the Fegees, then the Sand- 
wich Islands, which we expect to reach in July, on our way 
to the N. W. ceast. We shall return to the Islands by De- 





Freeman, of Lowell, a former husband of the d, at’ 
length led to the exhumation of the body of Mr. Kinney, and || 
| an analyzation of the contents of the stomach, in which the |! 
presence of arsenic was detected. An officer was thereupon 
despatched in pursuit of Mrs. Kinney, who was found pre-| 
pearing voluntarily to return to Boston. We learn from the 
Boston Times that she was brought up for examination at the | 


Police court on Monday merning. Judge Rodgers presided ; | 
|| Attorney General Austin acted as prosecuting efficer for the 


| Gevernment ; and Patrick Riley, Esq. as Counsel for the pri- | 
1 
soner. 
Mrs. Kinney was brought into Court, by the acting officers, 

j and placed upon the common prisoner's bench. She was 
| dressed in a neat, half mourning style—black silk dress, dark |! 
| straw bonret, black veil, plain mob cap, and dark shaw). Her 

hair was parted upon the left side, and combed back, under | 
her cap, in two very plain folds. 
est, dignified and becoming. Her countenance wore an air 
of mingled firmness and resignation, with a shade of melan- 
choly. The reports respecting her beauty are nearly correct. | 
She has evidently been a fascinating woman. Her counte 
rance, even under such adverse circumstances, appeared very | 
interesting, and hereyes were sparkling and brilliant. She is 
apparently about thirty-five years of age. 


Her appearance was mod- | 





he complaint charged the prisoner with the Murder of 
|| her husband, George F. Kinney, by administering arsenic 
|| in his food. She pleaded not guilty, ina subdued tone of 
voice, and submitted the case to the direction of her Counsel. 
!' Mr. Riley informed the Court that he was wholly unprepared 
|| to go into an examination of the case, and desired that the | 
| trial might be postponed for one week. The Attorney Gen- | 
| eral expressed his willingness to comply with the wishes of | 
| Mr. icnaal the Court accordingly granted the request. | 
\ When the Clerk announced to Mrs. Kinney, the order, that | 
| she must be committed to the county jail, without the liberty 
\\ of bail, the hot blood seemed to ru:h into her cheeks, her lips 
|, trembled, and her eyes filled with tears. She made a strong’ 
| effort to check this emotion and it was soon over. The offi- 
| cers then led her out of the courtroom, and took her directly || 
back to the jail. The examination was postponed till Mon- | 
day next, at 11 o'clock, A. M. 
e learn from the friends of Mrs. Kinney, that the appear- || 
|| ance of the case is not so bad as the public have imagined. 
|| Many of the circumstances that have been stated in the news- | 
|| papers are capable of explanation ; and there are some very | 
material facts in relation to this affair, upon which they rely || 
| to prove the innocence of Mrs. Kinney, which have not been | 
| mentioned at all. 
— 


Anthracite Iron.—The Harrisburg Reporter—in connec- | 
|| tion with the paragraph stating that Mr. Norris of Philadel- || 
| phia had entered into a contract with the agent of the Empe- 
ror of Russia, to furnish the latter with a large number of lo- \ 
comotive engines—has the following remarks on ihe capabil- | 
ities of Pennsylvania to furnish the important article of Iron : | 

It is new the opinion of scientific men, who have looked | 
into the matter, that there is now no longer any doubt of the | 
complete success of the experiment of manufacturing iron 
with anthracite coal, and if so, that America must soon be- 
come the greatest iron market of the world, as she will be 
able to furnish the article much cheaper than ft can be ob- 
tained any where else. 

The eubject of railroads is now being discussed 

. France has at least 1000 miles in contem 

and ja and Austria as more; and even the 
ment of the Sublime Porte is to talk of a 








b This Island has been lately taken possession of by 
the English. Some of the chiefs have ceded their sovereignty 
to the British Queen. They do not appear to know what they 
have done, and probably as soon as they understand the mat- 
ter, they will do all in their power to destroy the settlements. 
The richness of the soil is said by our Geologists te be all 
humbug. We are all in good health.” 

———E— 
From a Letter in the National Intelligencer, dated Pants, July 9. 

A rumor has floated, during the fortnight past, that Louis 
Philippe means to abdicate in favor of the Duke of Orleans, 
with a view to establish the heir te the crown, and radicate 
the dynasty—the measure to be executed after the *‘ sublime,” 
though somewhat perilous, ceremonial of the final consecra- 
tion of the Napoleon remains. I cannot vouch for this story, 
but the radical carpers argue that the measure is the best 
which the King could take, now that Le is supplanted in 
power by his President of the Council. The legitimists are 
charged with demanding the simultaneous translation of the 


| remains of Charles the Tenth to the Bourbon vaults of St. 


Denis ; and not a few of the more fervid Bonapartists require 
that the Austrian Emperor be requested to surrender the 
benes of Napoleon’s son. We have endless new military 
histories of the mighty conqueror ; collections of his bulletins ; 
poems of every denomination ; and, besides, a monthly jour- 
nal, [at a fifth of the London price, ] entitled L’Idée Napo- 
léonienne, with this motto—“ fe is not the ashes alone, but 
the ideas of the Emperor, which we must bring back.” Na- 
poleon was a mortal foe to ideology of the republican or con- 
stitutional vein. 


Union of the Canadas.—The bill for uniting the twe Prov- 
inces has passed the British Parliament, and is published in 
the Quebec Gazette. Ameng the provisions of this act are 
the following: A Governor General is to be appointed by the 
Crown with a salary of £7000, and a Lieutenant Governor 
with a salary of £1000. The aggregate salaries on the civil 
list amount to £75,000 including Judges, Attorneys, Secre- 
taries, Inspectors, Executive Council, &c. The Legislature 
will consist as heretofore, of a Council and a House of Assem- 
bly; the only change being that one Legislature will have ju- 
risdiction over both Provinces. The Members of the Council 





| are appointed by the Crown; the House is elected by the 


people. A property qualification is requisite to constitute a 
voter; no one is eligible to a seat in the House unless he is 
possessed of a free-hold estate of the value of five hundred 
pounds, over and above all charges and incumbrances. The 
Governor General has the power to veto any act of the Leg- 
islature; any act passed by the Legislature and approved by 
the Governor is to be transmitted to England subject to the 


| inspection of the Queen, and may be veteed any time within 


two years. 











Married, 

August 27, George A. Trowbridge, of New-Orleans, to Elvira W 
daughter of Frederick Kellogg Esq. ; 

August 29,H enry Beckett of Philadelphia, to Eliza B. daughter of 
Robert Walsh Esq. of the same place. 

August 31, Albert Gates to Harriet Anderson. _ a>: 

September 1, at Ridgefield, Ct. Lewis 8. Benedict ef this city to 
Harriet Jones, daughter of Czar Jones, Esq. of the former place. 

September 1, M. H. Meyer of this city to Ann Maria Price of Fishkill 





N. Beli, 31. 
33, wife of Andrew Johnson. . 
August 7, at Caraccas, John G. A. Williamson, Esq. Charge d’Af- 
faires of the United States for the Republic of Venezuela, 90. 
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'emMaLe Heroism.—In 1780, the Grand Master of the 
Ree 4 Malta, sent as @ present a most rich and costly 
brace rubies, to Madame du Frenoy, a French 

beauty, in token of her > iy Be 





Oh! the Home 
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of my Childhood 


Te that Heme, ak! restere me, 
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THE HOME OF MY CHILDHOOD. 
THE FAVORITE AIR SUNG BY MISS SHIRREFF, IN HEROLD’S OPERA OF “ THE CHALLENGE”—ADAPTED BY T. COOKE. 









Ie graved on my heart; 
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Gr tet me, let me 


SECOND VERSE. 


There ic peace on the mountains. 
There is jey im the_vales,— 

Ne tear, save the fountain’s, 
Be sigh, snve the gale’s: 

Still ia Mem’ry before me, 
All these leved places lic; 

Te my Heme, ak! restere me, 
@r let me, let me dic! 

Te my Home, ah! restore me, 
@r let me, let me die! 
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Speep, noble c 

Fly, when th 
Prompt at the 5 

While I am ; 
No gold flashes 
But wait till my 
Let the war-nei 
And trample ali 


Now fugitive P 

Old Europe ¢« 
Come, heap up 

Come, slumb« 
Return to the § 
Where, drippin 
Let the war-nei, 
And trample ali 


Prince, noble, a 

By long oppre 
Have summone. 

To live on as 
I have lifted my 
To humble the « 
Let the war-nei, 
And trample ali 


I have seen a gt 
And his eye o 
Anew,” cried th 
“And westwar 
Once Monarch « 
And, Attila’s so 
Let the war-neig 
And trample ali 


The renown of 
Her science u 
Shall be swalloy 
That, toseed b 
Sweep away in 
Shrines, palaces 
Let the war-neis 
And trample ali’ 
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THE. MAN-AT-AB 
By G PLR. Jams 
Brothers. 1840. 
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